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BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Drv, S.J. 


Some Protestant English Versions of Philippians II, 6. 


In our former study, we have set forth the traditional, Catholic 
interpretation of Philippians, ii, 6. In Christ’s eternal pre- 
existence, “since He was in the nature of God, He did not look 
upon equality with God as a something arrogated unto Himself.” 
We shall now examine some English Protestant versions of this 
moot passage, and mark their departure from the tradition of the 
Vulgate. 

Authorized Version. It often happens that the Authorized 
Version falls back on the Vulgate to solve a difficult passage. So 
in this case, it translates : “Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God.” 

Wordsworth’ keeps to the traditional meaning: “He did not 
deem His own equality with God to be a spoil, which he had seized 
wrongfully; but knew it to be an attribute, which he possessed by 
right.” . ; 

The English Revised Version takes up the secondary interpreta- 
tion of &exayyés, which occurs in some passages of Origen: “He 
‘counted it not as a prize to be on an equality with God”; and 
prints the marginal note, “a thing to be grasped.” This marginal 
reading is given by the American Revised Version, and is incor- 
porated into the text of the Baptist Bible.’ 


* Homietic Review, Oct. 1920, pp. 11-15. 

* The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Charles 
Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. London: Rivington’s, 1875. 

* hiladelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1913. 
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Other Protestant English versions of éprayyéd¢ are as follows: 
The Emphasized Bible,‘ “a thing to be seized.” 
i The Modern Reader's Bible,’ “counted it not a prize.” 
The Twentieth Century New Testament, “did not look upon 
equality with God as above all things to be clung to; but im- 
poverished himself.” 

The Corrected New Testament, “a thing to be clung to.” 

The New Testament in Modern Speech, “a treasure to be tightly 


: grasped.” 





7 6 


i The Shorter Bible, “a prize to be held fast.” This Shorter Bible 
1 -is a mutilated output of Yale’s Clinic for Biblical Surgery. Those 
i notorious Yale clinical demonstrators, Charles Foster Kent, Wool- 
sey Professor of Biblical Literature, and Charles Cutler Torrey, 
) Professor of Semitic Languages, have carved up the New Testa- 
| ment at whim, and sutured together the parts that. meet the ap- 
proval of their self-constituted infallibility and supreme jurisdic- 
tion. With utter contempt for the Author of Holy Writ, they 


have omitted those texts, which are classic in apologetic and 
i dogmatic worth: the sign of Jonas”; Matthew’s tradition of the 
| prophecy of the passion, death, and resurrection of Christ"; the 
hi 


sign of the temple”; the establishment of an infallible and inde- 
fectible magisterium,” and the promise that Peter should be the 
i vicarious Rock, on which the Church should forever rest. Under 
| the knife of these mutilators, two-thirds of Matthew, one-half of 
a Luke and of John, and a fifth of Mark are cut away. Hebrews, 
hh 1 Timothy, 1 John, and the Apocalypse are hopelessly garbled. 
i Titus, Jude, 2 and 3 John are entirely scrapped. 

Dr. John Fox, formerly secretary of the American Bible Society, 






| * By Joseph Bryant Rotherham. London: H. R. Allenson, 1902. 

Mi ° By Richard G. Moulton, Professor of Literary Theory and Interpretation in 
ul the University of Chicago. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 

d * Revised ed. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

i * By Samuel Lloyd. London: The London Bible Warehouse, 1904. 

if * By Richard Francis Weymouth; revised by Ernest Hampden-Cook; 2d ed. 
Hy New York: Baker & Taylor, 1903. 

a * By Charles Foster Kent and others. New York: Scribner’s, 1918. 

” Matthew, xii, 40. - 

* Matthew, xvi, 21; xvii, 12, and 22, 23. 

| * John, ii, 18-22. 

* Matthew, xxviii, 18-20; and Mark, xvi, 15, 16. 

* Matthew, xvi, 18, 
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shows an old-time respect for God’s Word and scathingly de- 
nounces this “Garbled Bible” : 


The deification of man is its keynote, instead of the true Deity of Christ. 
Salvation is by ideals, instead of by the blood of the Lamb. Let us be fore- 
warned and forearmed. One woe is past, another is yet to come—the Shorter 
Old Testament, a portent which ought to arouse us from our comfortable slum- 
bers.” 


Dr. William Lyon Phelps, Lamson Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Yale, is enthusiastically loyal to the destructive criticism 
of his fellows, and gives unstinted praise to this “interesting and 
successful experiment in condensation” of Kent and Torrey: 


All repetitions in the Gospel narrative are omitted; the subject-matter is 
logically and topically presented; the original is translated into dignified but 
strictly modern English, with the exclusion of archaic and obsolete words. 
In this convenient form, the greatest of all books seems born anew.” 


Not at all! The Bible cannot be “born anew.” It is not the 
New Testament, but a monstrosity that has been delivered by the 
obstetricians of Yale’s School for Biblical Surgery. 


Inadvertently, Monsignor H. T. Henry, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, quotes Dr. Phelps in fulsome praise of the Shorter Bible, 
without a word of warning against its sacrilegious manhandling 
of the sacred text.” 


Moffatt” translates “a prize to be seized”; and later on, in his 
“new translation,” the less dignified “he did not snatch at equality 
with God.””” 

Way,” “He, even when He subsisted in the form of God, did 
not selfishly cling to His prerogative of equality with God.” 


Moule,” “reckoned it no plunderer’s prize to be on equality with 
God.””? 


aero Shorter Bible, reprinted from Princeton Theological Review, Oct. 
19, p. 14. 

* Reading the Bible. New York: Macmillan Company, 1919, p. 13. 

* Ecclesiastical Review, June 1920, p. 705. 

*® The Historical New Testament, being the literature of the New Testament, 
arranged in the order of tts literary growth and according to the dates of its 
documents. A new translation, edited with prolegomena, historical tables, criti- 
cal notes, and an appendix. By James Moffatt. Edinburg: T. & T. Clark, 1901. 

” The New Testament, a new translation. By James Moffatt, Yates Professor 
of New Testament Greek and Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. 

*® The Letters of St. Paul to Seven Churches and Three Friends, with the 
Letter to the Hebrews. By Arthur S. Way. 3d ed. London: Macmillan, 1911. 

™ Philippian Studies. By Handley C. G. Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 
“The Expositor’s Library.” London: Hodder & Stoughton, p. 93. 

® So also in The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philippians. “Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.” Cambridge: University Press, 1903. 
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Vincent,” “did not regard that divine condition of being as one 
might regard a prize eagerly to be grasped.” 


Drummond" prefers the active meaning of épxaypéc; and 
translates, “He ‘did not think the being on an equality with God 
was grasping,’ seizing everything, the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, for himself.” But this interpretation cannot 
be admitted. It refers gpxayyé¢ to the earthly life, and not to the 
eternal pre-existence of Christ. Luther is the first who clearly lim- 
its the Christological import of Phil., ii, 6, by such a reference. 


i: H. A. A. Kennedy” rightly rejects the interpretation of 
4 éemayyuss as a thing to be retained, clutched, clung to. The true 
q sense of éexdtw and its derivatives is grasp, snatch, arrogate to one’s 

self. But Kennedy errs by following Luther, and interpreting the 
i consciousness of the Christ as here temporal and not eternal : 


He might have used the miraculous powers inherent in His Divine nature in 
u such a way as to compel men, without further ado, to worship Him as God. 
i Instead of that, He was willing to attain this high dignity by the path of 
ii humiliation, suffering and death. 


a Alford” translates: “who, subsisting in the form of God, deemed 
not his equality with God a matter for grasping.” Alford rightly 
r interprets these words of the Adyo¢ &capxos, Christ in His pre- 
incarnate state; and the following verse, “He emptied Himself ~ 
thereof, by taking the nature of a slave,” of the Adyog Evoupxoc, 
i) Christ already incarnate. He thinks the “form of God” implies, 
ia but does not mean the Divine nature. Christ, in His pre-existing 
; state, having the glory of the Divine attributes, did not deem this 
state (already existing) to be “a matter for grasping, but emptied 
Himself by taking the form of a servant.” Alford says, the 
&enayyss clause “cannot be a mere secondary one, conveying an 
additional detail of His Majesty in His pre-existent state, but 













% A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Philippians 
a and to Philemon. By Rev. Marvin W. Vincent, Baldwin Professor of Sacred 
i Literature in Union Theological Seminary. “International Critical Commen- 
i tary.” New York: Scribner’s, ,1906. 

rf * The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Gala- 
A tans, Romans, and Philippians. By James Drummond, Principal of Manchester 
if college, Oxford. “International Handbooks to the New Testament.” New 
aa York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903. 

. * Expositor’s Greek Testament. London: Hodder & Stoughton, in loc. 

Wl * The Greek Testament. By Henry Alford, late Dean of Canterbury. Bos- 
oy on: Lee & Shepard, 1886, in loc. 
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must carry the whole weight of the negation of selfishness on His 
part.” However, this interpretation neglects the adversative force 
of dAdd and of verse vii. It is not in verse vi, but in the follow- 
ing, that we have the kenosis, “the negation of selfishness.” Not 
in His pre-existing state, but when He became incarnate, the 
Logos emptied Himself of the nature of God in outward bearing, 
and took on the nature and bearing of a slave. 

H. Hammond” is here excellent. He follows and defends the 
traditional Catholic exegesis of the verse. To interpret Philip- 
pians, ii, 6, as does Luther, is to “date Christ’s divinity from His 
resurrection and exaltation”; and to “affirm Christ a Deus factus, 
a God that had a beginning of being so.” 

Lumby” wrongly connects our moot-phrase with what follows: 
“He did not count His equality with God as a prize to be held 
fast. He possessed this equality, but consented to forego it for 
a time. . . . Christ is not mentioned as a person equal to God, 
but the equality is predicated of Him im all things.” This exegesis 
weakens the Christological teaching of St. Paul that the Logos was 
God in His eternal pre-existence. 

Beet® is rather diffuse, though well worth study. He deems 
that existing in the form of God is more fully explained by e-xist- 
ing in a manner equal to God. “These last words tell us the inner 
reality underlying the form of God.” However, we find him 
rather outré in the translation: “no high-handed self-enriching 
did He deem the being equal to God.” 


Gwynn” correctly interprets: “In the form,—i. e., in the nature, 
—of God, Christ Jesus subsisted before He became man.” How- 
ever, he accepts the second part of the verse according to the 


* A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of the New Testament, 
briefly explaining all the difficult places thereof. Oxford: University Press, 
1845, in loc. 

* International Illustrated Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D., Professor of Church History in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. Philippians. By Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. New York: Scribner’s, 1888, in loc. 

.” A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
aa and to Philemon. By Joseph Agar Beet. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 

, in loc. 

™ Speaker's Commentary. Edited by F. CG. Cook, Canon of Exeter. Philip- 

. = Very Rev. J. Gwynn, Dean of Raphoa. London: John Murray, 
, in loc. 
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meaning that is now usual in Protestant commentaries: “Although 
He subsisted in the form of God, He did not tenaciously cling to, 
or eagerly grasp, the being on equality with God.” The clause 
belongs “to the narrative of His Condescension, opened in these 
words, and continued in the ‘emptied Himself,’ ‘humbled Him- 
self.’”’ Against this later interpretation, is the witness of the early 
versions, all the Latin Fathers, and most of the Greek. 

Ellicott" is also against the Vulgate: “He did not deem the being 
on an equality with God a thing to be seized on, a state to be 
exclusively (so to speak) clutched at, and retained as a prize.” 
This Anglican scholar admits that in the traditional Catholic inter- 
pretation, “éex«yyés, will more nearly preserve its apparent lexical 
meaning.” 

Jones” also goes the way of Luther’s lead: “The emphasis is not 
on the claim to a dignity which was Christ’s by right . . . but on 
the surrender of that dignity.” Although Dr. Jones makes this 
surrender to be an act of the consciousness of the incarnate Jesus, 
and finds “much that is attractive in the suggestion” that the object 
surrendered is the exaltation and glory of the human nature of 
Christ; yet he prefers to interpret éexayyé¢ in a somewhat ortho- 
dox Christological manner: Christ “did not regard His being on 
an equality of outward glory and majesty with God as a prize and 
treasure to be tightly held.” 

Strachan” follows Luther in all the destructiveness of his view 
of the Divine consciousness of the pre-incarnate Christ, and of | 
the kenotic surrender at the incarnation: 


“It is not a question of retaining, but of attaining. The prize is still in the 
future. It has to be won. Christ would not at once claim the value of God 
among men.... He would labor and suffer and wait. His Divine honors must 
not be snatched before the time; they must come to Him at the end, and as a 
reward of a career of self-renunciation.” 


This view is in head-on collision with the Pauline, fundamental 
dogma of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


™ St. Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, the Colossians, and Philemon, with a 
critical and grammatical commentary, and a revised translation. By Charles J. 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3d ed. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1865. 

The Epistle to the Philippians, in “Westminster Commentaries.” By Mau- 
rice Jones, D.D., Rector of Rotherfield Peppard. London: Methuen & Co., 1918. 

* The Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles, in “Westminster New Testament.” 
By Rev. James Strachan. London: Melrose, 1910. 
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Findlay” is rather superficial. He merely interprets: 


His form of being was Divine; but He did not deem His equality of state 
with God a thing to be clutched at (to be held fast in self-assertion). On the 
contrary, He laid it aside. 


Against this interpretation is the evident claim of Jesus that He 
was the natural Son of God the Father, true God of true God. 


" The Epistles of Paul the Apostle. By George G. Findlay, Tutor in Biblical 
Literatufe and Exegesis, Headingly College. London: Culley. 








THE PROTESTANT PRIEST 


By the Rev. C. M. THuEnrTE, O.P. 


The article in the September number of the HoMILETICc AND Pas- 
TORAL Review fittingly entitled, “The Protestant Priest,” touches 
a very vital subject. There are many good priests in our country 
filled with an apostolic zeal and a “divine discontent.” They long 
to do more for the non-Catholic world, are much dissatisfied, even 
discouraged, with their own efforts, and seriously ask themselves 
and more experienced pastors what to do to improve their work and 
to succeed. 

Father Cunningham, the author of the article, seems to sum up 
his advice to such zealous workers in the words: “What Mgr. 
Benson says of Catholics in general has a special application for 
priests. In his words: ‘We must meet Protestants on every possible 
occasion, admit them at all hours and under all circumstances, walk 
with them, ride with them, dance with them, shoot with them and 
do our utmost to roll away the shadow of mystery with which their 
imagination still invests our private lives.’”” This line of acting, 
I am satisfied, very many of our experienced pastors will not adopt 
and will not recommend to their people without substantial, modi- 
fying reservations. It sounds too Protestant for our Catholic 
priests. There is nothing of the supernatural about it. 

Father Cunningham does well to refer us to Christ. Christ is the 
Sacerdos in Aeternum, the Exemplar on the mountain, whom all 
must study and imitate. Christ “went about doing good,” met the 
people at the wedding feast, at the funeral march, at private dinners 
and in public places, but always on such occasions manifested His 
divinity ; made His divine light shine in such a clear, penetrating 
way that the people praised and glorified God. Never was He con- 
formed to the world, but always did He reform the world in the 
newness of His spirit. The priests who thus, Christ-like, mix up 
with the Protestants do well, and will not make intelligent men and 
women see that priests as a class “are subject to the same faults 
and frailties as the rest of men, along with a few peculiar to them- 
selves.” Priests are constitutionally not different from other 
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people, that is true, but a priest is spiritually entirely different from 
the Protestants and pagans with whom he associates. The Holy 
Spirit will give testimony unto his spirit that he is a child of 
God; that he is an heir of heaven; that he is a friend of Christ; that 
the baptismal and sacerdotal characters transform his very soul 
and make him always and everywhere an “alter Christus.” Woe 
to the priest who associates with the people, Catholic and Protestant, 
in such ways that they say, “He has all our faults and frailties and 
a few more.” He will make more perverts than converts. 


Christ’s life is our light—“in Him was life and the life was the 
light of men.” The life of a priest must be the light of men. 
Christ gave instructions to His disciples when He sent them as 
lambs among wolves. How different the instructions of the Master 
in the Sermon on the Mount, in the tenth chapter of St. Matthew, 
from the advice given to us in the article ‘Protestant Priests.” 
Every word indicates that a priest, to be the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world, must go among the people, different from the 
people, preaching—‘“the kingdom of God is at hand.” “Do not 
possess gold nor silver in your purses—heal the sick—raise the. 
dead—freely have you received, freely give.” Never does a bishop 
exhort his priests to go more frequently with the ladies and gentle- 
men of the world, joy riding, playing cards, frequenting theatres 
and public places of amusement. Our American priests do that 
fully enough, more than enough, and many of our best social 
“mixers” make very few and very poor converts. 


Great “Protestant priests” were St. Paul, St. Dominic, St. Igna- 
tius, St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul. They did go among 
the people, but not in a Protestant way. Their manner of life we 
find in Chap. ix, 1, to the Corinthians, “all things to all men.” How 
spiritual the instructions St. Paul gives to Timothy and Titus! 
Reading those letters we learn how to make converts. 


We have Catholic institutions of learning that open their doors 
to Protestants and admit many. It would be instructive to learn 
how many converts they make. What an effect the great number 
of such pupils has on the spirit of the academy or college! I be- 
lieve that the general opinion is that we have too many such 
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“Protestant institutions” in the Catholic Church. We have Catholic 
parents who open their doors with little discrimination to non- 
Catholic young people to associate with their sons and daughters, 
What are the results? How many mixed marriages! How few of 
such Protestants become truly Catholic! How many of them ruin 
Catholic homes! Many pastors preach that we have too many of 
such “Protestant homes” in the Catholic Church. How many 
Catholic students with a “kind of recklessness” recommended in the 
article, go to the State Universities! Do they make converts or do 
they become perverts? We need less of that recklessness and 
more of the conservatism of the early Christians. “But of the rest 
yo man durst join himself unto them: but the people magnified 
them.” “Bear not the yoke with unbelievers, for what participation 
hath justice with injustice? or what fellowship hath light with 
darkness?” “I chastise my body and bring it into subjection, lest 
perhaps when I have preached to others, I myself should become a 
castaway.” The Catholic Church is very much in need of “Protes- 
tant priests’—“strong in faith’—who, realizing their own human 
weakness, will live and work in the name of Jesus Christ. “My 
speech and my preaching was not in persuasive words of human 
wisdom, but in shewing of the spirit and powers; that your faith 
might not stand on the wisdom of men but on the power of God.” 

We read moreover: “We must get rid then of posing and play- 
acting; we must show an extreme simplicity and naturalness—all 
to roll away the shadow of mystery with which their (the Protes- 
tant) imagination still invests our private lives.” Thank God, as a 
class, our Catholic priests and people do not put on a sanctimonious 
air. They are not hypocrites. They are sincere and simple, but by 
the very fact that they think and walk and speak and pray in the 
light of faith, they remain unto the Gentiles a stumbling-block and 
foolishness. What Protestant can fully understand the celibacy of 
the priesthood, the monastic life of the religious, the strict obser- 
vance of the Ten Commandments? They cannot understand our 
Sacrifice of Mass or Holy Communion; our prayer for the dead, 
our sacramentals, the crucifix, the holy water, the rosary. They 
fail to grasp even the sanctity of matrimony and the fundamental 
duties of married people. How can those who have not our faith 
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understand our inner life inspired and shaped by faith? We cannot 
roll away that shadow of mystery without rolling away faith itself. 

The Bible, the history of the Church, and daily experience in 
the Church of America to-day, teach that the best “Protestant 
priests,” the priests that work most successfully for Protestants, 
are those who, in the first place, lead a religious life—work follows 
life; we work as we live—who, secondly, attend well to their own 
people. A good pastor is first and above all good and attentive to 
all the wants and needs “of the members of the household.” Let 
him take care, especially, of the sick and dying, and let him instruct 
the children well. Through the members of his flock he will in- 
fluence those outside of the flock. In the third place he will be 
kind and patient with Protestants, loving their souls with a love 
divine. That certain recklessness and risk of salvation, that indis- 
criminate social intercourse with Protestants “at all hours and under 
all circumstances” is not necessary, is not to be recommended, is 
not quite Catholic. 

















OUTLINES ON CAPITAL AND LABOR 


By the Rev. JosEpH Huss etn, S.J., Ph.D. 
Associate Editor of “America” 


SECOND ARTICLE 


’ CHRISTIAN UNIONISM OR RED RADICALISM 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

Organization is the watchword of the economic world. Capital 
is organized into mighty trusts, corporations and employers’ asso- 
ciations. Labor, too, is drawing over all the earth its intricate web 
of trade unions, labor parties, soviets, syndicates and’ internationals 
of every hue and color. It is the duty of the Church, with her 
divinely inspired wisdom, with her experience of twenty centuries 
and with her supreme success in the field of labor organization, to 
point the way to true Christian progress in this most important 
work. Hers alone is the glory of having made possible the greatest 
of all labor organizations of history, the gilds of the Middle Ages. 

The Church recognizes that without organization there can be no 
hope for labor. Industrial forces, unchecked by labor unionism, 
will tend steadily to degrade the position of the worker. Hence, 
referring to labor’s right to organize the American bishops say: “It 
is to be hoped that this right will never again be called in question 
by any considerable number of employers” (p. 19). But not every 
form, of labor unionism can lay claim to the support of the Church. 
No organization, whether of employers or labor, devoid of true 
Christian ideals can ever hope to meet with her approval. 


I. 


The economic chaos which followed upon the Reformation is 
ascribed by Pope Leo XIII. to two causes: the destruction of the 
gilds and the separation of. religion from industrial life through 
the loss of the ancient Faith. 

The craft gilds were the medieval trade unions. In fostering 
them the Church showed her profound and practical interest in 


THE CATHOLIC TRADITIONS* 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” pp. 171-176; “Democratic Industry,” chap- 
ters XVIII-XX. 100 
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fabor unionism. That interest has not been lessened in our day, as 
may be seen from the Christian labor unions founded by Bishop 
Ketteler and destroyed by the tyranny of Bismarck; from the bril- 
iant encyclicals of Leo XIII., confirmed anew by his successors; 
and from the countless other social documents by the great prelates 
of the Church, or the joint national pastorals of large bodies of the 
Catholic episcopate, no less than from the positive work accom- 
plished by Catholics in many countries. 

Labor organization was not merely promoted and fostered by 
the Church, but reached its highest development under her care. 
To-day it can do no better than to follow her prudent, enlightened 
and sympathetic counsel. Her traditions are to be copied not ac- 
cording to the letter, but according to the spirit, as she calls upon us 
to do when she sets before us the craft gilds of the Middle Ages. 

These organizations firmly guarded with equal care the interests 
of the craftsman and the consumer, so long as her own spirit freely 
inspired them. They provided for just weight, fair measure, mod- 
erate prices, while securing for the producer a remuneration that 
was neither inadequate nor excessive. Their first aim, in brief, was 
that common good which is so generally disregarded by modern 
organizations,‘ whether of capital or labor. To secure this they were 
empowered to hold their own courts to punish delinquencies in 
industrial matters. Yet they were strictly subject to their proper 
and lawful authorities, municipal or national, from whom their 
powers were all derived and by whom their statutes were approved. 
They steadily grew in perfection with the growing influence of the 
Church, and lost their prestige only in proportion as they neglected 
her guidance. Under the Reformation they at once became eco- 
nomically impotent, though still continuing in a languishing life, 
exploited by royalty or by the latest court favorites. 































II. CHrisTIAN IDEALS OR MarxiIsmM* 
It is the duty of the labor unions, to-day as in the day of the 
medieval gilds, to provide not for their own interests exclusively, 
but to see that the public good is supremely guarded in all their 











* Consult: “The World Problem,” Chapter X, and pp. 176-178; “Democratic 
Industry,” pp. 325-327. 
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activities. The latter become unlawful when they exceed the limits 
set by social justice or by Christian charity. All attempts to extort 
still more favorable conditions than these allow, whether in shorter 
hours, higher wages, or extravagant demands upon employers or 
the long-suffering public, should be combatted at once, as no less 
reprehensible than the tyranny of an oppressive capitalism. 

Unjust restriction of output, abnormally short hours or “loafing 
on the job” is ruinous to the best interests of labor and the public. 
The demand for excessive wages is destructive of industry and the 
common good. The profiteering of capital does not justify the 
profiteering of labor, but all must unite to combat every form of this 
evil wherever it may manifest itself. 

The closed shop, a common institution of Catholic times, if rightly 
understood, is not in itself to be condemned. Under certain condi- 
tions, however, it may become unjust or opposed to charity. It 
was the rule of medieval gilds that all laborers who wished to 
practise their trade, as master craftsmen, must belong to their 
respective craft gilds. But the first purpose of these gilds, as 
has been stated, was to ensure for all men a fair remuneration, 
reasonable prices, honest workmanship, full measure and perfect 
quality of goods—in a word, to seek, not the selfish interests of 
their members by the shortest hours and the highest wages, but to 
promote the welfare of the entire community, and so also to serve 
their own interests in the best, and wisest, as well as in the most 
Christian way. With such a purpose in view, it was the wish of the 
community itself that every master workman should belong to his 
own craft gild, thus to safeguard the public itself. 

Opposed to all these Christian ideals is the modern Red radicalism. 
The excesses of which false labor unionism is capable can be seen 
from the revolutionary agitation of Socialism, the Syndicalist plans 
of the general strike, the sabotage of the I. W. W. and the Bol- 
shevist régime of rape, murder and expropriation, which has now 
become part of history. Reckless confiscation of private productive 
property was the ultimate dream of the men who organized such 
movements. 

Need we wonder that labor unionism, where it avoids these 
excesses, should still seek its own advantages regardless of others, 
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unless it is strongly influenced by religious principles? Godless 
labor unionism can be no better than godless capitalism. There is 
no choice between the two. Each will extort from others all that 
it safely can. Christianity is the one great need of modern labor 
as of modern capital. . 
Yet even Red radicalism has performed at least one service for 
mankind. It has helped to awaken the conscience of the world. 
Men who would not listen to the voice of the Church have been 
roused by the menace of revolution at their own doors. In many 
instances, unfortunately, the awakening has come too late. 


III. Catuoric LABor UNIonIstTs* 


In a Catholic country the correct labor union will be one in which, 
as in the medieval gilds, the Catholic religion and economic inter- 
ests go hand in hand. The purpose of labor unions, as Pope Leo 
XIII. wrote, is to enable each individual member “to better his con- 
dition to the utmost, in body, mind and property.” But, he takes 
care to add immediately: “It is clear that they must pay special 
attention to the duties of religion and morality, and that their inter- 
‘ nal discipline must be guided very strictly by these weighty con- 
siderations. . . . What advantage can it be to a workingman to 
obtain by means of a society all that he requires and to endanger his 
soul for lack of spiritual food? ‘What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?’ ” 

Organization of distinct Catholic, or at least Christian labor 
unions, as the case might be, was therefore recognized as a strict 
necessity also in various non-Catholic countries -when the official 
labor movement became Socialistic. Hence the flourishing associa- 
tions of this nature that arose in many European lands. 

Where Catholic or Christian unions are not feasible, and the exist- 
ing labor unions remain purely neutral, it becomes at least the duty 
of the Catholic trade unionist to acquaint himself thoroughly with 
his Catholic social principles, as it is the duty of the Church to aid 
him in his task by literature, social courses and social instruction. 
Catholic organizations for this particular purpose, to which every 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” pp. 179, 181-184. 
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trade unionist is to belong, were particularly insisted upon by Pope 
Pius X. 

It is further the duty of every Catholic trade unionist, in purely 
neutral unions, regularly to attend his union meetings, that he may 
help to defeat the measures of extreme radicalism, whose advocates 
are ever watchful and aggressive, and may bravely champion the 
true interests of labor, in full conformity with social justice and 
Christian charity. 

If such action is not taken, labor unionism will everywhere find 
itself chained to the chariot wheels of a triumphant Socialism. The 
reason will not be because workingmen desire Socialism, but because 
a mere handful of Socialists have been more active in their cause of 
destruction, moral and industrial, than thousands of Christian work- _ 
ingmen in the cause of true social progress, with no constructive 
ideals placed before them. 

Merely to combat Socialism, to point out the disillusionment, 
false radicalism, misery, despair and ultimate slavery to which it 
leads, is not sufficient. Men must be taught and encouraged to 
destroy, or at least lessen, the real causes of Socialism and social 
discontent, and to apply the Christian remedies. Of these we shall 
come to speak in their proper place. 





THE LEGISLATION OF THE CODE ON 
CONFIRMATION 


By the Very Rev. StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M. 
THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION 


The Sacrament of Confirmation is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles (viii, 15-17), where we read_that the Apostles Peter and 
John went to the Christians at Samaria, who had been instructed 
and baptized by the deacon Philip, and “laid their hands upon them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost.” The references to Confirma- 
tion are quite numerous in the writings of the early Fathers of the 
Church. 


MATTER AND ForM OF CONFIRMATION 


The Sacrament of Confirmation must be conferred by the im- 
position of the hand, together with the anointing of the forehead 
with chrism and the words prescribed by the Pontifical books 
approved by the Church. (Canon 780.) 

Christian antiquity has not handed down to us a complete de- 
scription of the manner in which Confirmation was conferred, 
neither as to the essential sacred action (matter) nor to the words 
(form) accompanying the action. On account of the imposition 
of hands mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, the imposition 
of hands is insisted upon, at least in the Church of the Latin 
Rite, as the most essential part of Confirmation. Tertullian 
(De baptismo, chap. viii) says: “After this (baptism) the hand 
is imposed on the neophyte, calling upon and inviting by blessing 
the Holy Ghost, . . . then that most Holy Spirit gladly descends 
from the Father upon the cleansed and blessed bodies.” St. 
Cyprian likewise speaks of the imposition of hands by which the 
Holy Ghost is conferred. 

Though there is no mention made of the anointing with sacred 
chrism in many of the references in early Christian documents, 
still it would not be good logic to conclude that no holy oil was 
used at the Confirmation in those days, especially as the Old Testa- 
ment ordained the use of holy oil for several of the sacred rites 


of the Jews, and consequently its use as a religious symbol was 
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not unknown. Rufinus, who lived towards the end of the fourth 
century, translates the Greek term for Confirmation as signaculum 
chrismatis, though the Greek term in itself does not refer to chrism, 
Pope Innocent I. wrote to Bishop Decentius of Eugubium that 
priests are not allowed to sign with the same oil the forehead of 
those baptized, which anointing is allowed to bishops only when 
they confer the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, though priests may, 
when allowed to baptize, anoint the one baptized with holy oil 
blessed by the bishop. 

It is known from the history of the Church that the administra- 
tion of Baptism was in the first centuries of the Church reserved to 
the bishop, but when parish churches had to be established in 
country districts at a distance from the town where the bishop 
resided, the pastor was allowed to baptize, and to anoint the 
neophyte with holy oil after baptism, not, however, on the fore- 
head, as Pope Innocent I. warns. 

In the Oriental Church more stress was laid on. the anointing 
at Confirmation than on the imposition of hands. According to 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem the anointing which confers the Holy Ghost 
was to be done on the forehead, ears, nose and chest. In the Arabic 
Canons of St. Hippolytus (MS. at Berlin) the priest had first to 
anoint the baptized person with the Sign of the Cross on the 
forehead, mouth and chest, and then lead him to the bishop, who 
once more anointed him, namely, on the forehead, placing his hand 
on the head. The same twofold anointing is mentioned in the 
Testamentum Domim Nostri Jesu Christi and in the Egyptian 
Church Regulations. ‘Tertullian speaks of an anointing after 
Baptism. The Gelasian Sacramentary mentions both, imposition 
of the hand by the bishop and anointing on the forehead. St. Bede, 
the Venerable, says: “That anointing which is done by the bishop 
with the imposition of the hand is commonly called confirmation.” 

The Code ordains: The chrism which is to be used in the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation must have been blessed by a bishop, even 
though a priest, empowered either by law or by Apostolic indult, 
administers the Sacrament. The anointing is not to be done 
with any instrument but by the very hand of the minister, properly 
imposed on the head of the one to be baptized. (Canon 781.) 
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The words or form employed in the anointing must explain its 
meaning. From the earliest times we read, for instance, in Ter- 
tullian and in the writings of St. Cyprian, that at the imposition 
of hands the bishop prays, “by benediction calling upon and invit- 
ing the Holy Spirit” (Tertullian), or “that by our prayer and 
imposition of hands they may obtain the Holy Spirit” (St. 
Cyprian). The Gelasian Sacramentary has the following formula 
to accompany the anointing, done in the form of a cross on the 
forehead: “The sign of Christ unto everlasting life.” The Ponti- 
ficale of Bishop Egbert of York has: “Receive the Sign of the 
Cross with the chrism of salvation in Christ Jesus for life ever- 
lasting.” The present formula of the Roman Pontificale is: “I sign 
thee with the Sign of the Cross and confirm thee with the chrism 
of salvation, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,” which is the formula mentioned by the scholastics 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure. 

The Code does not give any formula, but says in general that 
the formula contained in the approved Pontifical books is to be 
employed. Thereby are understood all approved Pontifical books, 
those of the various Rites, Greek, Syriac, Koptic, etc., as well as 
the Pontificale of the Latin Rite. Though the Oriental Rites of 
the Churches in union with the-Holy See have various formulas 
of prayer at Confirmation, these formulas have been inspected and 
approved by the Holy See and in substance they are the same as the 
Latin formula, in as much as they sufficiently indicate and deter- 
mine the purpose of the imposition of hands and the anointing. 






























THE MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION 






The Bishop only is the ordinary minister of Confirmation. 






The extraordinary minister is a priest to whom the power to 
confirm has been given, either by law or by special indult of the 
Apostolic See. (Canon 782, § 1, § 2.) 


The Council of Trent (Sess. VII, Canon 3) has the following: 
“If anyone says that the bishop alone is not the ordinary minister 
of Confirmation but any simple priest, let him be anathema.” Pope 
Innocent I. in his letter to Decentius, Bishop of Eugubium, declares 
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that no one else but a bishop is allowed to confirm the children 
and that this is demonstrated by the custom of the Church. Also 
in the Oriental Church in the first centuries of the Christian era 
the bishop alone was considered the minister of Confirmation, as 
St. John Chrysostom attests. In the Apostolic Constitutions the 
bishop only is mentioned as the minister of Confirmation. In some 
parts of the East, for instance in Egypt, it seems that priests 
at an early date gave Confirmation. In the ninth century Greek 
priests were considered ordinary ministers of Confirmation. In 
the Western or Latin Church the priest never became the ordinary 
minister, but that he could receive faculty from the bishop to con- 
firm is quite plain from the words of St. Jerome: “The reserva- 
tion of confirmation to the bishop is done more ad honorem sacer- 
dotii quam ad legem necessitatis.” A synod at Orange, in the year 
441, rules that a priest may confirm converts from heresy, if they 
are in danger of death and the bishop cannot be had. Pope St. 
Gregory I. forbade the conferring of Confirmation by the priests 
of Sardinia who had been accustomed to confirm right after Bap- 
tism. Since this prohibition aroused great dissatisfaction, the Pope 
allowed them to give Confirmation if there was no bishop at hand 
to confirm. 

The faculty of priests to confirm, which according to the law of 
the Code must be given to them either by law or by Papal indult, 
could in former centuries be granted by bishops. Thus the first 
Council of Toledo rules that a priest may confirm in the absence 
of the bishop, and in his presence by order of the bishop. Never- 
theless, the synod of Sevilla (619) reprimands Bishop Agapius of 
Cordova for allowing his priests to give Confirmation. In some 
places in the Latin Church it had become the custom that priests 
confirmed, so that as late as 1329 and 1330 the synods at Wuerz- 
burg in Bavaria had to protest against this practice of the priests. 

The Code specifies to what priests is by law given the faculty 
to confirm: (1) Cardinals, from the moment of their promotion 
to this dignity in the consistory; (2) Abbots or prelates nullius, 
vicars and prefects Apostolic, but they can confirm validly only 
within the territory of their jurisdiction and during the time that 
they hold these offices. 
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A priest of the Latin Rite who in virtue of an indult has the 
power to confirm, can confirm validly only Catholics of the Latin 
Rite, unless the indult makes further concessions. 

A priest of the Oriental Rite who has the faculty or privilege 
of giving Confirmation to infants of his Rite along with baptism 
is not allowed to confirm infants of the Latin Rite. (Canon 782, 
§ § 3-5.) 

The Supreme Pontiff has long since restricted the power of the 
bishops of the Latin Rite to give to their priests the faculty to 
confirm, and reserved to himself the delegation of priests for the 
conferring of Confirmation. The priest delegated by law, or by 
special indult of the Pope, must of necessity observe the restrictions 
of the power delegated, and actions beyond this power are. null and 
void. From the standpoint of Catholic theology there can be seen 
no difficulty in the exercise of the supreme power of the Roman 
Pontiff, though Protestant authors, like Hinschius, have found 
all sorts of difficulties in this matter. According to Catholic prin- 
ciple, the Supreme Pontiff is invested with the power of Christ 
Himself (“As the Father sent me, so I send you,” “To thee will 
I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven’) to govern the Church, 
and with the exception of those things which Christ has specifically 
ordained, the Vicar of Christ has power to legislate as he thinks 
proper. 

The Code continues: In his own diocese the bishop may law- 
fully confirm not only his own subjects but also people from other _ 
places, unless their own Ordinaries have expressly forbidden them 
to receive Confirmation outside the diocese. ) 

Outside his own diocese a bishop needs at least the reasonably 
presumed permission of the local Ordinary to administer Con- 
firmation. If, however, it is a case of confirming his own sub- 
jects, he may confirm them without any such permission, but in 
that case he is not allowed to make use of the Pontifical insignia 
of crozier and mitre. (Canon 783.) This prohibition of crozier 
and mitre is based on the ancient law of the Church, that no bishop 
is permitted to wear mitre and crozier in the diocese of another 
Ordinary without his permission. There are some exceptions to 
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this rule, as, for instance, the Metropolitan, who may wear the 
Pontifical insignia in all the dioceses of his ecclesiastical province. 

Also a priest who has a local Apostolic privilege to administer 
Confirmation may, within the limits of the territory for which he 
obtained the indult, confirm people who live outside the district, 
unless the Ordinaries of these persons have forbidden them to 
receive Confirmation outside their own diocese. (Canon 784.) 

The obligation of the bishop to administer Confirmation is deter- 
mined by the following rules of the Code: 

The bishop has the obligation to administer this Sacrament to 
his subjects who properly and reasonably ask for it, especially at 
the time of the visitation of a church. 

The priest who has received an Apostolic indult to confirm, is 
held by the same obligation as the bishop towards those in whose 
favor this faculty has been granted him. 

The Ordinary who for a legitimate reason is hindered from 
giving Confirmation, or who perhaps does not have the power to 
confirm, must, as far as possible, provide that within at least every 
five years this Sacrament is administered to his subjects. The 
Church hence demands that the various places of a district subject 
to an Ordinary are covered every five years. 

If an Ordinary gravely neglects to administer Confirmation to his 
subjects, and neither confirms in person nor calls another bishop 
within the prescribed time, his Metropolitan is to report the matter 
to the Roman Pontiff. (Canon 785.) 

THE SUBJECT OF CONFIRMATION 

A person who has not first received Baptism cannot validly re- 
ceive Confirmation. For the licit and fruitful reception of this 
Sacrament it is necessary to be in the state of grace, and, if the 
subject has the use of reason, he must be sufficiently instructed. 
(Canon 786.) 

Though Confirmation is not an absolutely necessary means of 
salvation, still no one is allowed to neglect to receive it when occa- 
sion presents itself. The pastor shall see to it that the faithful 
come to receive Confirmation at the proper time. (Canon 787.) 

Although in the Latin Church the reception of Confirmation is 
usually delayed until about the seventh year of age, it may be con- 
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ferred before the seventh year if the child is in danger of death, 
or if the minister for good and weighty reasons thinks it advisable. 
(Canon 788.) 

It is a well-known fact that from the early centuries of the 
Church to the Middle Ages Confirmation was given immediately 
after Baptism, both to adults and infants, if a bishop was present. 
A Council of Worcester, in 1240, commands parents under threat 
of ecclesiastical penalties, to bring their children to the bishop for 
Confirmation within one year from Baptism. On the other hand, 
a synod at Durham, in 1220, wants the children confirmed at the 
age of seven; the same was ruled by a Council at Cologne, in 1280. 
There is indication in the early history of the Church that some 
men thought Confirmation absolutely necessary for salvation, as 
can be gathered from the treatise De rebaptismate, found among 
the works of St. Cyprian, and from Canon 77 of the Council of 
Elvira, giving assurance of the salvation of those who had died 
without receiving Confirmation. The tendency prevalent in many 
dioceses to delay Confirmation to the years of discretion was ap- 
proved by the Roman Catechism and the above quoted Canon of 
the Code insists on this practice in all ordinary cases. The Code 
does not command the candidates to be fasting when receiving 
Confirmation, though in former centuries there were many dioceses 
demanding this. The Roman Pontificale advises the candidates to 
fast if Confirmation is given iv the forenoon. 

If there are several candidates to be confirmed they must all be 
present when the first imposition of hands takes place and they 
must not leave until the entire rite of Confirmation is completed. 
(Canon 789.) 





TIME AND PLACE OF CONFIRMATION 


Confirmation may be given at any time but it is most appropriate 
to confer it during the week of Pentecost. (Canon 790.) 

In the early centuries of the Church Confirmation was given 
only on the baptismal days, Easter and Pentecost. The Code states 
that the church is the proper place for Confirmation, but the min- 
iser may confirm in any reputable place, if he has a good and 
reasonable cause for so doing. (Canon 791.) 
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Finally, the Code gives the bishop the right to give Confirmation 
in any place within his diocese, even in places exempt from his 
jurisdiction. (Canon 792.) 


THE SPONSORS AT CONFIRMATION 


It is a very ancient custom of the Church to employ sponsors 
at Confirmation, if they can be had. (Canon 793.) In the early 
days of the Church, when Confirmation was usually given right 
after Baptism, the sponsors at Baptism also assisted at Confirma- 
tion. When Baptism and Confirmation were separated, special 
sponsors were employed for each. A synod at Paris, in 829, men- 
tions a special sponsor for Confirmation. 

One sponsor is not to stand for more than one or at most two 
candidates of Confirmation, unless the minister for a good reason 
allows one person to stand for more candidates. A candidate is 
not to have more than one sponsor. (Canon 794.) 

The requisites for valid sponsorship are: 

(1) That the sponsor himself is confirmed, has attained the 
use of rcason, and has the intention to take this office upon him- 
self. 

(2) That he is not ascribed to a heretical or schismatical sect, 
and that he is free from excommunication, infamy of law, priva- 
tion from legal ecclesiastical acts, and, if a cleric, not deposed or 
degraded, pronouncement by a condemnatory or declaratory sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical court having preceded. 

(3) That he is not the father, mother, or partner in marriage. 

(4) That he is designated as sponsor by the candidate of Con- 
firmation, or his parents, guardians, or by the minister or pastor, 
if he has no parents or guardians, or if they refuse to appoint a 
sponsor. . 

(5) That he in the very act of Confirmation physically touch the 
candidate, either in person or through his representative. (Canon 
796.) 

Requisites for licit sponsorship : 

(1) That the sponsor is not the same as the sponsor at Baptism, 
unless the minister of Confirmation admit him for good reasons, or 
that Confirmation is lawfully given immediately after Baptism. 
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(2) That he is of the same sex as the one to be confirmed, unless 
the minister for good reasons makes an exception in particular 
cases. 

(3) That the conditions for licit sponsorship in Baptism, men- 
tioned in Canon 766, are also observed in reference to Confirma- 


tion. ares 
From valid Confirmation also arises a spiritual relationship be- 
tween the person confirmed and the sponsor, for reasons of which 
the sponsor has the obligation to take a lasting interest in his God- 
child and to care for his Christian education. (Canon 797.) It 
may be noted here that the Code has abolished the diriment impedi- 
ment of marriage which, according to the former law, arose from 
sponsorship in Confirmation. 


RECORD AND PROOF OF CONFIRMATION 


The pastor shall have a separate book for Confirmation records 
in which he must enter the names of the minister, of those con- 
firmed, of parents and sponsors, and date and place. In the bap- 
tismal record he shall also make note of the Confirmation, and if 
those confirmed have not been baptized in his parish, he must send 
a copy of the Confirmation record to the church where they were 
baptized, as Canon 470, § 2, prescribes. (Canon 798.) 

If the proper pastor of those confirmed was not present at the 
Confirmation, the minister shall, himself or through another, inform 
the pastor as soon as possible of the Confirmation conferred on his 
parishioners. (Canon 799.) This is evidently to be understood 
of a case of parishioners who went to another parish for Confirma- 
tion, and not of the absence of the pastor from his church at the 
time when Confirmation was conferred there. 

In proof of the reception of Confirmation the testimony of one 
absolutely trustworthy eye-witness is sufficient, or the oath of the 
person himself if he received this Sacrament after having reached 
the years of discretion, provided that there is no prejudice to 
others involved in the question. (Canon 800.) 

































































LITURGICAL ABUSES AND THEIR REMEDY 
By the Rev. F. J. Ketty, Mus. Doc. 


The Liturgy of the Mass is truly worthy of the importance of 
that divine function. This Liturgy had a gradual development 
during the centuries of living faith, and finally was practically com- 
pleted by the glorious St. Gregory the Great. For the past thirteen 
centuries, it has been the wonder, the delight and the inspiration 
of millions of the faithful. There is no work of art that surpasses 
it in grandeur of design or in richness and variety of form. What 
beautiful thoughts do we not find in the texts alone, apart from 
the accompaniment of the chant; the cry of humble supplication 
in the Kyrie, of unbounded joy in the Gloria, of firm faith in the 
Credo, of profound adoration in the Sanctus, and of earnest 
entreaty in the Agnus Dei, expressing the true religious sentiments 
of the human heart. Then the Introit, Gradual, Alleluia Verse, 
Tract, Offertory and Communion, comprising the “Proper” of the 
Mass, place us in the atmosphere of the feast that is being celebrated 
or commemorated. Then there is the wonderful Chant to which 
these texts are set, and which bring out the meaning of them, a 
meaning which the spoken word is insufficient to express. The more 
one studies the Liturgy, the more one is impressed with its variety 
and rare beauty. One cannot but be amazed at the wonderful inter- 
pretation that the Chant gives to the sentiments expressed in the 
words. The choir-master who makes a thorough study of the Lit- 
urgy of the Mass cannot but be impressed most profoundly, and 
realize in a most exalted manner his duty to live up to all the regu- 
lations that affect this holy institution. If choir-masters would 
realize the position they occupy to the Liturgy of the Church, 
they would come to regard their position as a holy one. Pastors 
should consider it their duty to the Holy Liturgy to impress upon 
their choir-masters the sacred relation that they hold to this insti- 
tution. When it is regarded in this light, by the majority of the 
choir-masters, one will not meet with the most flagrant abuses as 
are existing to-day in most of our churches. It is nothing less than 
sacrilegious to distort or to omit parts of the Liturgy, or to regard 
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it in any other light than as something holy and sacred. Let us 
consider some of the existing abuses in the Liturgy of Holy Mass, 
Vespers, and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

There is a mistaken impression that the choral portions of the 
Mass are not all of equal importance. As a result, some choir- 
masters omit the entire “Proper” of the Mass, because they con- 
sider the “Common of the Mass” the more important. This im- 
pression is strengthened by the fact that the pastor acquiesces by his 
silence. Then again, where the “Proper” of the Mass is sung, more 
attention is given to some parts than to others. Asa rule, the chants 
that follow the reading of the Epistle, and the chant at the Offer- 
tory, are either omitted altogether, or at most they are sung “recto 
tono,” or ona psalm tone. In the former case, the excuse given is, 
that the Gradual and the Alleluia verses interfere with the priest at 
the altar and prolong the Mass, as the time between the Epistle and 
the Gospel is very short. In the latter case, the only reason.that is 
adduced, is the desire to have a solo sung after the words of the 
Offertory have been recited on “recto tono.” As to the former ex- 
cuse, we might as well complain that-:the number of Orations, the 
Gospel or the Preface prolong the Mass. These chants form an 
integral part of the Liturgy of the Mass, and should be sung as writ- 
ten, not only as regards the text, but also as regards the chant that 
accompanies the text. What would one say if the priest at the altar 
would sing the Preface “recto tono,” because the regular melody of 
the Preface prolongs the Mass? Singing these melodies “recto 
tono,” or on one of the psalm tones, renders them meaningless, 
and deprives the text of the added beauty and sense that the chant 
gives it. f 

Then we have the Responses at the High Mass, which have been 
subjected to all kinds of musical gymnastics. Every organist and 
choir-master has his own ideas as to the harmonization of these 
Responses. As a matter of fact, harmonization of the Responses at 
Mass is most unsatisfactory. The priest sings the Orations, the 
Dominus Vobiscus and the Preface, without organ accompaniment 
and harmonization, to Gregorian melody, therefore it is reasonable 
that the Responses to these particular parts should be sung in, like 
manner. When we accompany or harmonize the Responses, we 
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are trying to reduce Gregorian melody to a modern mode. The 
Responses are most likely of Hebrew origin, and the style of them 
antedates modern music. It would be the wisest plan to adopt the 
custom of the Solesmes School, and answer the priest in the same 
style of music as he himself sings, without any accompaniment of 
the organ or harmonization of voices. Thus only do they become 
a fitting conclusion to the part that the priest himself sings, 

One of the gravest abuses in the singing of High Mass is the use 
of songs in the vernacular as Offertory selections. It has been often 
asked if it is lawful to sing sacred songs in any other language 
than that of the Liturgy, at any time during the celebration of High 
Mass. The legislation of the Church positively and firmly forbids 
the singing of any songs during the High Mass in any other lan- 
guage than that of the Church, the Latin language. The words of 
the Motu Proprio are very clear on this point. “It is forbidden 
in the solemn liturgical functions to sing anything whatsoever in the 
vulgar tongue.” Organists and choir-masters whose knowledge of 
Church law is very meager, insist on singing sacred songs in 
English, Italian and French, during the Offertory of High Mass, 
one of the most solemn parts of the Mass. And pastors whose 
knowledge of Church law cannot be questioned, tolerate this abuse. 

The language of the Liturgy is the Latin language. At the High 
Mass, the parts of the Mass sung by the choir form an integral part 
of that service. The choir, in conjunction with the priest at the 
altar, complete the service known as High Mass. How inconsistent 
then it is for the choir to sing sacred songs in any other language 
than that used by the priest at the altar. The least that can be 


expected of any choir is to sing a Latin hymn during the Offertory, 


if the words of the proper Offertory are not sung. There is no 
excuse why the proper Offertory of the Sunday should not be sung. 
Even though the grand old chant of theChurch be a stranger to some 
particular choir, we have the words for the Offertory for each 
Sunday set to figured music in harmonized editions of the Proper 
of the Mass. Pastors, organists and choir-masters who have a 
decent regard for the solemn functions of High Mass will, at least, 
insist on the words of the Offertory for the particular Sunday 
being sung from some good harmonized edition. 
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There is also a great diversity of opinion as to when the “Bene- 
dictus” should be sung at High Mass. In some churches we hear it 
sung before the Consecration. Now, in the first place, the ordinary 
“Sanctus” of a Gregorian Mass will occupy all the time, from the 
end of the Preface till the Consecration. To sing the “Benedictus” 
immediately after the “Sanctus” will either cause the priest a long 
wait at the altar, or the singing of the “Benedictus” will take place 
during the very act of Consecration. In either case this is a grave 
violation of Church law. There are explicit decrees of the Con- 
gregation of Rites on this question. In one decree it condemns the 
omission of the ‘““Benedictus” as contrary to the rubrics, and in an- 
cther decree it says: “The ‘Benedictus’ should be sung after the 
elevation of the chalice.” 

The “Benedictus” of Gregorian Masses and of many polyphonic 
Masses is very brief, so that there is a long wait between it and the 
intonation of the “Pater Noster.” The Motu Proprio meets this 
difficulty in these words: “According to the use of the Roman 
Church, a Motett to the Blessed Sacrament is only allowed to be 
sung after the ‘Benedictus’ of a solemn Mass.” The common prac- 
tice is to sing a Motett in honor of the Blessed Sacrament at the 
Offertory of the Mass. The Motu Proprio clearly states: “It is 
allowable after having sung the prescribed Offertory, to perform, 
during the remaining time, a short Motett on words approved by 
the Church.” Placing these two texts of the Motu Proprio side 
by side, it is evident that the short Motett sung at the Offertory 
should not be one in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, as it expressly 
says: “A Motett to the Blessed Sacrament is only allowed to be 
sung after the ‘Benedictus’ of a solemn Mass.” It is clear, then, that 
outside of the “Proper” and the “Common” of the Mass, nothing 
is to be sung except the Motetts at the “Offertory” and after the 
“Benedictus.” 

Let us now turn our attention to other rubrical services of Holy 
Church. In how many of our churches do we hear the proper 
Antiphons to the Psalms sung at Vespers? The Antiphons pre- 
ceding the Vesper Psalms form an integral part of them, and, there- 


fore, should never be omitted. Vesper service has no meaning unless 
the Antiphons are sung. They are that part of the service which 
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distinguishes one feast from another, one Sunday from another. 
Some choir-masters, realizing the absurdity of singing the Vesper 
Psalms without the Antiphons, resort to the practice of singing the 
words of the Antiphons “recto tono,” a practice that cannot be too 
severely condemned. The singing of any Gregorian composition 
“recto tono” is a crime. Gregorian music aims to bring out the 
hidden meaning of the words which it accompanies, but “recto tono” 
expresses nothing but emptiness. What would one say of a singer 
who would attempt to sing the words of a modern sacred song 
“recto tono”? If the choir is not able to master the music of the 
Antiphons, for each Sunday, instead of resorting to “recto tono,” 
let one singer of the choir prepare the Antiphons well and sing them 
as solo numbers before each Psalm. The music of the Antiphons is 
most beautiful, appropriate to the season or the feast, and it is a 
great pity that the practice of singing them is not more general. A 
strictly rubrical choir will never make use of “recto tono” for any 
purpose, and a rubrical choir-master will shun any “recto tono” 
music as a meaningless substitute. 

Another flagrant abuse in Vesper service, one of the most inex- 
cusable, is the singing of the Vesper Psalms and the “Magnificat” 
to figured music. It is utterly impossible to set the words of the 
Psalms or of the “Magnificat” to modern music without endless 
repetition and many omissions in the text. I say this abuse is inex- 
cusable, for the choir-master who wishes a more ornate Psalm or 
“Magnificat” than the one in plain chant, may have recourse to what 
is known as “Falso-bordone.” The “Falso-bordone” is a harmon- 
ized setting of the Psalm tone, and produces a beautiful effect. The 
tenor generally takes the Psalm tone. Singing the Psalms “falso- 
bordone” is a very ancient usage of the Church. In the famous 
choir of the Sistine Chapel, the Psalms of “Tierce” are often sung 
thus, while the Holy Father is vesting for Mass. The “Falso- 
bordone” as well as the plain song verses of the Psalms and of the 
“Magnificat” should be sung very smoothly and with great delicacy 
of expression. ‘“Falso-bordone” when sung by men and boys is 
superb. 

Are hymns in the vernacular ever allowed at Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament? We must distinguish between the solemn 
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offices of the Church, such as High Mass, and devotional exercises. 

‘Among the devotional exercises are the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. In 
regard to the solemn offices of the Church, it is never allowed to sing 
anything but in the Latin language, the language of the Liturgy, 
for in these offices the part that the choir takes forms an integral 
part of the service. On the other hand, in the devotional exercises 
of the Church, the Sacred Congregation of Rites has positively 
approved of the chanting of hymns in the vernacular, provided the 
hymns be religiously appropriate. Strictly speaking, the ceremony 
of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament begins with the singing of 
the “Tantum Ergo” and closes with the blessing at the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. But hymns in the vernacular may be 
sung before the “Tantum Ergo.” The common opinion that the 
chanting of the “O Salutaris” is absolutely necessary at Benediction, 
is without foundation. The only song that is of precept at Bene- 
diction or Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament is the “Pange 
Lingua” or its last two verses, “Tantum Ergo” and “Genitori.” 


We have here recounted, in a few words, a number of abuses 
which, to say the least, are very general, and to remedy which re- 
quires but little effort. Every priest is most exacting in carrying 
out the rubrics to the least detail at the altar, and feels himself 
guilty if he should neglect even a minor rubric. Now, in rubrical 
service, the choir takes an intimate part, and it is not too much to 
expect of any priest to insist on the proper observance of the rubrics 
in the choir loft. It is in this way that the beauty of divine 
service is enhanced, thus contributing to the growth of piety and 
the salvation of souls. 











“‘CASUS MORALIS 
Investigations About the Impediment of Bond 
By the Rev. J. A. McHucu, O.P 


Case. Jane, a Catholic, was married a year ago to Harold, non- 
baptized, before a justice of the peace. She now wishes to be 
married in facie Ecclesiae, and he is not unwilling. But she states 
that before her clandestine marriage with Harold, he had been 
married clandestinely to Myrtle, a Catholic woman, who divorced 
him and who has since been reported to have died. At least she has 
utterly disappeared for the past seven years. 

Question 1. What points in this case should be verified from dis- 
interested testimony before Harold and Jane can marry? 

Question 2. What dispensation is required? 

Solution. 1. As Harold was married before, it cannot be taken 
for granted but must be proved that he is free to contract a new 
marriage. He can obtain that freedom only after it is proved either 
(a) that the first marriage was null, or (b) that the first marriage 
may be dissolved, or (c) that the first wife is really dead. 

It appears from the statement of the case that nullity of the first 
marriage might be claimed on two grounds, clandestinity and dis- 
parity of worship. If the validity of the marriage be attacked on 
account of clandestinity, it will be necessary to find out when and 
where the marriage was celebrated and to show that at the time 
and place of celebration the Catholic form of marriage was required 
for validity even in mixed marriages. If the validity be attacked on 
account of disparity of worship, it will be necessary to show that 
Harold was never validly baptized and that no dispenation was 
obtained. 

Though some hold that marriage between a baptized and an un- 
baptized person is not a sacrament, such a marriage is nevertheless 
considered as ratified with regard to dissolution when a dispensation 
was obtained (Canon 1119). From such a marriage when con- 
summated no dispensation is granted. To prove that dissolution of 
Harold’s first marriage could be granted, it would be necessary to 
establish that although the dispensation from disparity of worship 
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was obtained the marriage was never consummated. A special pro- 
cedure, declared in Canons 1974-1981, is requisite for the juridical 
establishment of non-consummation. The fact that Harold had 
contracted a civil marriage with Jane would seem to be a sufficient 
reason for a papal dispensation dissolving a prior marriage ratified 
and not consummated. 

The seven years’ absence of Myrtle and the rumor that she has 
died are not alone sufficient to prove her death. There must be 
moral certainty founded on reliable testimony or on prudent pre- 
sumptions. The Instruction of the Holy Office of May 13, 1868, 
declared that common report may constitute a proof of death of a 
former husband or wife on condition “that it be supported on oath 
by at least two reliable witnesses who assign a reasonable cause for 
such report, state whether they have it from the greater and better 
‘ part of the community, and believe in it themselves. There must not 
be reason to fear that the rumor was started by interested parties.” 
(See Casuist, Vol. V, page 276.) 

2. Even after the competent ecclesiastical authority has decided 


that the marriage betwen Harold and Jane is not impeded by any 
bond of a previous marriage, the parties must obtain a dispensation 
from the impediment of disparity of worship, as Harold is unbap- 
tized. 































































LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTHS 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFast ABBEY 
THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 


The feast of the Epiphany, occurring as it does at the beginning 
of the year, imparts a peculiar sacredness and solemnity to those 
cold and dreary mid-winter days. As its name suggests, the feast 
is of Easter origin, and was instituted at a time which it is impossible 
to determine with anything approaching to exactness, to commemo- 
rate the manifestation or declaration of the Saviour to mankind. 
There is a great vagueness about the name, so that it may be used 
indifferently to express any and every kind of manifestation or reve- 
lation by which the Incarnate Son of God deigned to make Himself 
known to men. 

Originally the feast of January 6th was kept in commemoration 
of our Lord’s birth in time, as well as of His manifestation to the 
Magi and His public baptism in the waters of the Jordan. We know 
from Cassian that, as late as the fifth century, the Nativity and 
Manifestation of our Lord were celebrated in the monasteries of 
Egypt on January 6th. 

The baptism of our Lord, however, became the almost exclusive 
object of devotion and celebration at a comparatively early period. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his sermons “Jn sancta lumina,” identifies 
the Epiphany with the baptism of Christ and calls — an 
illumination. oe | 

According to St. Jerome, the sacredness of the dean a the 
Epiphany is to be found not in that it commemorates the birth of 
the Son of God in the flesh, but His baptism. 

His baptism in the Jordan was in very deed a manifestation of 
His glory, for it was then that the Father publicly and solemnly 
acknowledged the Son of Mary to be also His Son, for “it came to 
pass, when all the people were baptized, that Jesus also being bap- | 
tized and praying, heaven was opened; and the Holy Ghost descend- 
ed in a bodily shape as a dove upon him; and a voice came from 
heaven: thou art my beloved Son: in thee T am well pleased” 
(Luke, iii, 21-23). ; 
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Another manifestation of the divinity of our Lord was the 
miracle which He wrought at Cana of Galilee. “This beginning 
of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee; and manifested His 
Glory” (John, ii, 11). 

To these manifestations came to be added other “‘theophamies” 
or revelations of Christ’s divinity, such as the miraculous feeding 
of the multitude in the wilderness, and even the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead. 

When the Nativity of our Lord came to be celebrated very 
generally on December 25th, the Western Church still retained the 
Eastern feast of January 6th, but shifted its centre of gravity, 
so to speak, so that in the Latin liturgy all the prayers, hymns, 
readings, etc., turn, in the main, round the central mystery of the 
call of the Magi to the Manger of Bethlehem, and of the universal 
call of all nations and races to the light of the faith. 

There are, indeed, allusions to the miracle of Cana and the 
baptism in the water of the Jordan, notably in the antiphon of 
the Magnificat in the second Vespers of the feast, in which the 
Church sings as follows: “We celebrate a holy day consecrated 
by a threefold miracle: to-day a star led the Magi to the Manger; 
to-day, at the wedding feast, water was changed into wine; to-day 
Christ was pleased to be baptized by John, in the Jordan, that He 
might save us.” | 

The hymn of Vespers also speaks of three manifestations of 
our Lord: when the Magi sought and found the true light by the 
light of a star; when the heavenly Lamb cleansed us from our sins 
by being bathed in the waters of the Jordan, and when the water 
blushed at sight of its Creator and so was changed into wine. 

Again, the Antiphon of the “Benedictus” makes allusion to our 
Lord’s baptism, as well as the miracle of Cana: “To-day the 
Church has been affianced to her heavenly Bridegroom, for Christ 
has washed away her stains in the Jordan: the Magi hasten to the 
royal nuptials and the guests are gladdened by the water turned 
into wine.” 

But apart from these instances, the chief object of the feast is 
undoubtedly the call of the Magi. It is not to be wondered at that 
the Church should lay great stress upon this mystery of grace, for 
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she is essentially the Church of the nations. Far from her is the 
narrow, one is almost tempted to say characteristic, outlook of the 
Synagogue. The Jews of old looked upon themselves—and they 
were right in doing so—as God’s peculiar and chosen people. “To 
Abraham were the promises made and to his seed” (Gal., iii, 16), 

But in his narrow and fanatical hatred of the stranger, of the 
men of other races, the Jew would fain reserve to himself the 
promises and mercies of God. He was no proselytiser—he was 
conscious of being the possessor of a treasure, but he would not 
share it with dnother. We find every telling instance of this in 
the story of Jonas. When “the word of the Lord came to Jonas, 
the son of Amathi, saying: Arise, and go to Ninive the great city, 
and preach in it,” the prophet “rose up to flee into Tharsis from 
the face of the Lord.” And the reasqn of his disobedience is very 


. obviously his hatred of the Gentiles. He did not wish to preach 


penance to them, lest they should be converted and so escape the 
destruction he was anxious they should undergo. When the people 
did penance, and the Lord spared them, “Jonas was exceedingly 
troubled, and was angry,’ so that he even wished to die; and he 
states the reason of his trouble and anger with the utmost frank- 
ness, not to say naiveté: “O Lord, ts not this what I said, when I 
was yet in my own country? ... for I know that Thou art a 
gracious and merciful God, patient, and of much compasston, and 
easy to forgive evil” (Jonas, iv, 2, 3). 

Not such is the spirit of the Church, who has the spirit of God. 
To her belong the nations. She only sees the children of God in 
the nations and races of the earth. “For ye are all the children of 
God by faith, in Christ Jesus... . There ts neither Jew nor 
Greek: there 1s neither bond nor free: there is neither male nor 
female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal., iii, 28). 

Race, age, sex or condition and state of life are of no impor- 
tance: these things do not affect the sublime realities and facts of 
the supernatural order. The Church is essentially concerned with 
souls, and souls are of equal value, be they the souls of Jew or 
Greek, bond or free. 

So the feast of the Epiphany is, in a peculiar manner, the feast 
of those who have received the inheritance rejected by the Jew. 
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The children of the Church, not the descendants of Abraham, are 
now the peculiar people of God, or, to put it differently, by faith 
all the nations become true sons of Abraham, “the father of all 
believers.” “And if you be Christ’s, then are you the seed of 
Abraham, heirs according to the promise” (Gal., iii, 29). 

The three wise men so mysteriously summoned from a far-off 
- land and so wonderfully guided to the feet of Emmanuel, are our 

true ancestors in the faith. In their person all humanity was called 
into the light which had then newly dawned upon the world; they 
were the leaders in that long procession of kings and beggars, of 
wise men and simple ones, who shall come to do homage to the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, until the lights of this world 
shall grow dim, and be absorbed by the Light which illumines the 
everlasting City of God. 

To all men of good will are addressed the words of the first 
Chief Pastor: “You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people: that you may declare his virtues, 
who hath called you out of darkness into his marvelous light. 
Who tn time past were not a people: Uut are now the people of 
God” (1 Peter, ii, 9, 19). 

All these thoughts are admirably expressed by St. Leo the Great 
in the sermon we read at Matins: “Let us recognize, O beloved, in 
the Magi, who worshipped Christ, the first fruits of our calling and 
faith; let us celebrate in the joy of the spirit the beginnings of our 
blessed hope. For from this:moment have we begun to enter into 
our eternal inheritance . . . and the truth which the blindness of 
the Jews would not receive, has shed its light upon all nations” 
(2 Noct. Lect., vi). 

The gift of faith bestowed upon all nations is but the first step 
on a road that is to lead us to the very throne of God, hence, in the 
Collect of the day, in her own pithy, inimitable manner, Holy 
Church prays that the mystery of the Epiphany may one day 
receive its fullest realization in every one of her children. ‘O God, 
who on this day didst manifest Thine Only-begotten Son to the 
nations, by the guidance of a star, graciously grant that we, who 
have already known Thee by faith, may be led even to the contem- 
plation of Thy resplendent Majesty.” 
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i Letter To His Hoiiness Pope BENeEpictT XV., TO THE BisHops 
| 
ae OF SCOTLAND, CONCERNING THE SCOTCH COLLEGE AT Rome, 


Pope Clement VIII. founded the Scotch College at Rome for 
the purpose of raising to the priesthood young men from Scot- 
land, who in the troublesome time of persecution and oppression 
of the Church in that country were needed to keep alive the faith 
of the few scattered families who heroically clung to the faith in 
the face of a prolonged and cruel persecution. The same Pope 
endowed this College with sufficient revenue to carry on its mis- 
sion, but in the course of time adverse circumstances reduced the 
College to poverty. The few Catholics of Scotland could not 
provide sufficient means to support the College in the days when 
they themselves were in great distress. From the beginning of 
the last century, however, conditions became more favorable for 
the Church in Scotland and the number of Catholics increased 
considerably. The Holy Father having requested the bishops of 
Scotland to do their utmost to raise funds for the Scotch College 
i to save it from ruin, he congratulates, in the present letter, the 
| bishops for the splendid success which they achieved through their 
faithful priests and devoted Catholics of Scotland, and he wishes 
| that they continue the good work by means of an annual collection 
for the up-keep and progress of the College. , (Letter of His Holi- 
ness, July 25, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 353.) 





LETTER OF His HoLiness, Pope BENEDICT XV., TO THE BISHOPS 
OF SWITZERLAND, CONCERNING THE FOUNDATION OF A 
NATIONAL SEMINARY AT ROME 





The bishops of Switzerland having sent a report of their meet- 
ing at Lucerne to the Holy Father, he expresses his great satisfac- 
tion over the transactions at their meeting, especially their plan 
to found a National College at Rome for the education to the 
priesthood of picked men from the various dioceses of their 
country. The Holy Father explains how useful such national 
Colleges at Rome are for the Catholic Church, and urges them 
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‘to execute their plan as soon as possible. (Letters of His Holi- 


ness, August 25, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 355.) 


LETTERS OF THE S. CONGREGATION OF RELIGIOUS TO ALL 
Bishops ON REPEATED ELECTIONS TO OFFICE OF THE 
MotTHER GENERAL OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The S. Congregation states that it happens quite frequently that 
the Mother General of religious institutes, whose term of office 
extends for several years, and who can be reelected only for a second 
term, are by the vote of the Chapter chosen for a third term and 
more and consequently have to recur to the S. Congregation of 
Religious. 

This frequent prolonging of the term of office beyond the time 
conceded or permitted by the Constitutions is not desirable, espe- 
cially when the term lasts six years and thus a second term gives 
the Mother General twelve years of office. If the same person is 
so easily reelected for several terms, the purpose of the Constitu- 
tions in limiting the term of office is frustrated. 

Though the Constitutions rule that the Mother General may be 
reelected for a third term by two-thirds of the votes, if the con- 
firmation of the Holy See is granted, the Constitutions are to be 
understood in the sense that the voters have at most the right to 
canonically postulate, that is to say, request the Holy See to 
confer the office on the candidate. It is not an election, and the 
proceedings of the Chapter must be suspended until the answer 
is received from the Holy See. 

The bishop is to investigate whether there are grave and special 
reasons why the same person should have more than two terms as 
Mother General, and he is to forward the postulation of the Chapter 
to the Holy See, together with the reason why the same person is to 
have another term. The bishop is instructed in this letter of the 
S. Congregation, to inform Sisters who have the vote concern- 
ing these laws, and to notify them that the Holy See does not 
easily grant a longer term of office than the Constitutions allow. 

This letter of the S. Congregation deals also with the term of 
office of the abbess of a monastery of nuns with solemn vows, and 
declares that the former rule allowing only three years of office is, 
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by special order of the Holy Father, to be upheld, though the Code 

| does not define the term of office for abbesses. Dispensation for 

| a further term will be more easily granted, since in a separate 

i community there may be greater difficulty of finding persons 

a qualified for this office. (S. Congregation of Religious, March 
| 9, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 365.) 















FacuLTIEs GRANTED TO PRIESTS BELONGING TO THE Hoty Name 
SociETy, VALIDATION OF INVALIDLY ERECTED HoLy Name 
SOCIETIES 








Ninety-two bishops of the United States, who met at the Catholic 
University at Washington, September 25, 1919, addressed through 
Cardinal Gibbons the following requests to the Holy See: 

(1) That the Holy Name Societies erected at so many churches 
in the United States may be declared validly and canonically 
erected, if perchance in the erection of some of the Societies the 
erection was invalid for reason of any defect, so that they may 
gain the indulgences and spiritual blessing granted to these societies 
by the Holy See. 

Answer. Request is granted. 

(2) That notwithstanding the prohibition of the Code, Canon 
711, § 1, forbidding the establishment of several societies of the 
same name and purpose in one and the same town, these Holy 
Name societies may be established in all parochial churches, in 
public and semi-public oratories of high schools and colleges for 
boys, and even in places where the Dominican Fathers have a 
church. The approval of the bishop is, of course, to be obtained 
for the erection of the societies. — 

Answer. Request granted. 

(3) That each and every priest who is inscribed or may in future 
be inscribed in the society may receive some spiritual privileges or 
faculties as the Holy See may see fit to grant. 


Answer. The priest enrolled in the society may have the 
following: 
































































(1) The faculty of the personally privileged altar four times 
a week for their whole life, provided they do not have the same 
privilege already for another day. (By virtue of this privilege 
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the priest can gain a plenary indulgence for the soul of one de- 
parted for whom he says Holy Mass in any church or chapel.) 

(2) If these priests, with the consent of the Ordinary, conduct 
for the faithful retreats and missions, they can give to the people 
who took part in more than half of the exercises, and who are 
present at the last sermon, the papal blessing with the crucifix, 
by which those who have been to Confession and Holy Com- 
munion can gain a plenary indulgence, also applicable to the holy 
souls. 

(3) To bless rosaries with the crozier indulgences. 

(4) They may bless with one Sign of the Cross crowns, 
rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small statues, medals and apply to 
them the indulgences conceded by the Holy See. (These are the 
so-called papal indulgences, among which there is the indulgence 
of a happy death, and various plenary and partial indulgences 
which can be gained by various prayers and good works by those 
who reverently keep or carry the blessed articles. ) 

(Audience of the Holy Father with the Secretary of the S. Con- 
gregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, June 8, 1920. 
Published in the Folia Diocesana of the Diocese of Duluth, by 
Rt. Rev. Bishop John T. McNicholas, D.D.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Wuo May RECEIVE THE BLEssING KNown As CHURCHING 


Question. Case II in Vol. I of The Casuist seems to refer to a girl who, as 
it were accidentally, became a mother. The reason to prove the lawfulness of 
churching her suggested the question: Is it unlawful to church a woman who 
lives in a state of adultery, even supposing that scandal could be avoided, either 
by the blessing being given secretly, or because the people consider the woman 
legitimately married? In this case the blessing would be given to a woman 
living in sin and intending to continue in it. 

If it be unlawful to bless a woman in these circumstances, what should be 
done if she or her accomplice insist on the blessing being given, threatening 
otherWise to take the child to a Protestant minister for baptism? 

In the same case of The Casuist the churching of women is said to be of 
parochial right according to a decree of the S. Congregation of Rites in the 
year 1531. Father Schneider in his Manuale Sacerdotum states the contrary, 
and gives a decree of the S. Congregation of the Council, Dec. 7, 1720, allowing 
a woman after childbirth to choose whatever church she likes; and another 
decree of the same Congregation permitting Regulars to give this blessing in 
their churches. At any rate, does not the New Canon Law settle the question 
by not including the churching of women in the list of functions reserved to 


: “ai 
the parish priest! MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer. The S. Congregation of the Holy Office has declared 
that the right to this blessing have only those mothers who give 
birth to a child in legitimate marriage. The question, when may 
this blessing be licitly given, is of such a character that many 
circumstances have to be considered. Only a few of these questions 
have been decided by authoritative decisions of the Holy See, in 
all others it is left to the judgment of the priest. There is no 
reason why the priest should be afraid to decide what to do in 
unusual cases where this blessing is asked by women who have 
no strict right to it, but may possibly be allowed to receive it. It 
would be far more difficult if there were question of a Sacrament, 
which would be profaned by unworthy reception, but in the case 
of a blessing one could not speak of profaning the same. People 
may have no right to it, and they may not be worthy of it, but 
rather of a penance, nevertheless, if no scandal is given by giving 
the blessing to a woman who had an illegitimate child, no fault 
is committed by blessing her if some good is accomplished by it. 
If one considers the blessing itself, it is a thanksgiving for safe 
delivery and for this even a woman who has sinned may thank 
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God. It is out of question that the blessing may be given publicly 
to a woman whose irregular marriage is publicly known, while on 
the other hand it would be wrong to refuse it, if requested publicly, 
to a woman whose marriage is considered by the public as lawful, 
though the priest knows that, according to the laws of the Church, 
it is not 2 lawful union. The Holy Office decided, June 18, 1873, 
that in a mixed marriage, where the non-Catholic father insisted 
that the child should be baptized in the Protestant faith against the 
protest of his wife, she could nevertheless receive the blessing 
commonly known as churching. 

The churching was in former times considered a blessing re- 
served to the pastor, but in more recent decisions of the S. Con- 
gregation of Rites the mother is allowed to ask any priest, at any 
church, to give her this blessing, and the New Code holds the same 
by excluding this blessing from the functions reserved to the pastor. 


VALIDATING MixEp MarriaGES WHEN THE Non -CaTHOLIC 
REFUSES TO MAKE THE REQUIRED PROMISES 


Question. The impediment of mixed religion is prohibitive only. Is there 
any special reason why the Holy Office, by a decree of August 5, 1916, declares 
invalid any marriages contracted before the pastor when the non-Catholic party 
refuses to give the “cautiones” and the Holy See has not granted concession to 
the priest to assist at the marriage? 

A Catholic man married a Protestant girl before a Protestant minister. They 
have since lived together a long time and have several children. The man 
would like to have his marriage validated but the wife refuses to give the 
“cautiones” and to appear before the parish priest. The bishop has by indult 
the faculty scnandi in radice matrimonia mixta attentata coram magistratu civili 
vel ministro acatholico. Does the decree of the Holy Office, Dec. 22, 1916, 
apply here and is a recourse to Rome the only way out of. the difficulty? Is 
the faculty granted to the bishop to be used only where the “cautiones” are 
given and both parties renew their consent before the Parish priest? 

~ MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer. In order to avoid confusion, it must be stated that the 
impediment of mixed religion always was and still is an impedi- 
ment which does not make marriage invalid but illicit. The Decree 
of August 5, 1916, speaks of another reason why such marriage 
may become invalid, namely, want of the prescribed form. The 
“Ne Temere”’ and the New Code alike demand under pain of 
invalidity that the pastor ask for and receive the expression of 
consent from the parties. If he neglects to obtain the dispensa- 
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tion for mixed religion, which is not granted unless the nop- 
Catholic party makes the promises, or if he asks for and receives 
the consent, though the non-Catholic party refused to make the 
promises (wherefore no dispensation could validly be asked for), 
in these cases the pastor sins gravely, but the marriage is valid, 
If he were to say to himself, I cannot take an active part in this 
affair because the non-Catholic will not make the promises, but I 
can be present and witness their expression of consent without 
asking for it, this is called passive assistance and such passive 
assistance is not sufficient for validity of form. This is what the 
Decree of August 5, 1916, has reference to. Only in a few cases 
where for the sake of avoiding public disturbances and the like, 
in countries only for which the Holy See has issued special in- 
structions, may a pastor assist at a mixed marriage when the 
“cautiones’ are refused, and in that case he is directed to be 
entirely passive. 

The bishop cannot make use of his faculty of “sanatio” in a 
marriage where the “cautiones’” are refused. It is quite logical 
that the bishop has not the power to give a sanatio for a mixed 
marriage for which he could not have granted a dispensation had 
the case been referred to him before the marriage. Even though 
he has the faculty to dispense with the impediment of mixed 
religion, he cannot grant a dispensation if the “cautiones” are not 
given. The Holy See considers this impediment under those cir- 
cumstances as an “impedimentum non dispensabile,’ and wants the 
case referred to its tribunal. The Decree of December 22, 1916, 
makes it certain that this is the will of the Church. In the pro- 
posed case, therefore, nothing else can be done than to have recourse 
to the Holy See. 


THE MATRIMONIAL IMPEDIMENT OF AGE 


Question. As regards the impediment of age, I suppose the exception “nisi 
malitia supplet aetatem” is not admissible in the New Canon Law. But does 
not the case of a girl under fourteen years of age, who has become pregnant, 
come within Canon 1045 when her condition is not generally known? It is 
urgent to have marriage celebrated without delay to save the reputation of the 
girl. If the condition of the girl was known to many persons, is it not urgent 
all the same to have the marriage celebrated as soon as possible? There are 
places where the dispensation if applied for could not reach before three months. 

Are marriages contracted with the dispensation of “disparitas cultus” valid 
although the unbaptized party is below fourteen years of age? MisstonarRIUs. 
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Answer. The New Code has changed the former impediment 
of age to some extent, requiring sixteen years of age instead of 
fourteen on the part of the boy, and fourteen instead of twelve 
on the part of the girl. The Church holds that a boy before the 
completed fourteenth year of age, and a girl before the completed 
twelfth year, are mentally unfit to give the marriage consent, 
and thus far the impediment is one of the natural law and cannot 
be dispensed with. If, however, it can be proved that they are 
mentally so developed that they know what the marriage consent 
js, the natural impediment ceases. This natural impediment also 
ceases when it is proved that they are both, mentally and physically, 
sufficiently developed, as in a case of intercourse and conception 
before the age which the Church has fixed for presuming sufficient 
development. 

In all cases where the natural impediment ceases, the age limit 
of fourteen and sixteen years as given by the Code is an impedi- 
ment of ecclesiastical law only, and can be dispensed with by those 
to whom the power of dispensation has been granted. In the 
case proposed we would therefore judge that the bishop could 
dispense in virtue of the decree of the Consistorial Congregation, 
April 25, 1918, according to which the bishop can dispense for 
five years, beginning with May 18, 1918, in countries far away 
from Rome, namely America, Philippine Islands, East Indies, 
Africa beyond the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and Russia, 
after the bishop has sent application to Rome and there is urgent 
reason not to wait until the answer is received. 

Though unbaptized people are not subject to ecclesiastical laws, 
still if a Catholic wants to contract marriage he must of necessity 
contract with a person such as the Church wants him to contract 
with, otherwise one might urge that other impediments, such as 
disparity of cult, etc., do not hold. On the other hand, the un- 
baptized party is free indeed from ecclesiastical impediments, if he 
contracts with a person that is likewise free, but if he marries a 
Catholic he is indirectly affected by the laws of the Church. Thie 
seems to be commonly admitted by canonists and moralists. 
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SaLtt TAKEN By ADULT CATECHUMEN IN Baptism Dogs Nor 
BREAK THE Fast NECESSARY FOR Hoty Communion , 





Question. On page 1150 of the Homietic AND PastorAL Review I think you 
are quoted wrong. Can the adult be said to be fasting after having been given 


- 9 
the salt in baptism: Papocuun, 


Answer. Both the Roman Ritual and also the New Code advise 
that adult converts be baptized in the morning, and that they receive 
Holy Communion after Baptism, as it was the custom in the 
Catholic Church for many centuries, from the earliest times that 
we read of the reception of catechumens into the Church. Strictly 
speaking, the salt does break the natural fast, for all moralists 
agree that the least quantity of food or drink taken before Holy 
Communion, even entirely accidental, does forbid the reception 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The S. Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, February 13, 1803, however, ordained that adult cate- 
chumens should after Baptism go to Holy Communion, and that 
the Church does dispense them in as far as there is in taking the 
salt a violation of the natural fast otherwise so strictly demanded. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of December 


SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Rev. BepE Jarrett, O.P. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 

1. It is one of the most pathetic scenes in the Gospel, this 
embassy from John in prison. One has to remember that St. John 
the Baptist has steadily preached the coming of the Messiah, has 
pointed Him out to the crowd, has sent to Him his own band of 
disciples, has “decreased” voluntarily, has been bold in his denun- 
ciations of Herod as likely to block the success of the new Kingdom 
of God, and has waited patiently in prison for our Lord to make 
some move. Our Lord still seems, however, to dally and takes no 
step either to release John or even to assert Himself. He avoids 
_ all popular attempts to have Himself made king, He forbids the 
devils to proclaim publicly His divinity, He appears to dawdle 
along, having meals with Pharisees, with publicans and sinners. 
It seems, therefore, to John the Baptist as though all his labor 
might be in vain, and as though he had broken up his band of fol- 
lowers, etc., all to no purpose, for the very person whom he had 
designated as the Messiah and in whose favor he had renounced 
all hope or desire of success makes no effort to take the position 
St. John judged Him to have come to occupy. In such a moment, 
probably not of doubt, but merely of sudden temptation, the Bap- 
tist sends forward his disciples to demand of our Lord whether 
He is or not the Messiah; whether or not He is the unique restorer 
of the fortunes of Israel, the Redeemer promised at the Fall, the 
Man of Sorrows foretold in Isaias’ prophecy, the Ancient of Days 
spoken of by David. 

2. Now the thing to note is that St. John does not send his 
embassy anywhere else than to our Lord. He has sufficient faith 
in our Lord’s sincerity (for he was himself sincere in his own 
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repudiation of his Messiahship and a sincere man always supposes 
other people to be sincere), to ask Him directly whether or no He ~ 
is the Expected of the nations. This shows us triumphantly that 
it was no doubt in St. John’s mind, but a mere difficult moment 
caused by the apparent failure of our Lord to take any real steps 
to assert Himself. St. John, therefore, really believes in Him, 
Now is not that precisely our position, too? We believe in our 
Lord.. We put our trust absolutely in Him. We are perfectly 
willing to stand or fall by His claims. He is for us the touchstone 
of life. Everything else, especially everybody else, may be a quack,- 
an uncertain quantity : but we believe in Him absolutely. Whenin - 
His parable of the Vineyard (Mark, xii), He tells how God sent 
prophet after prophet to Israel, He describes these great men of 
Israel as “the servants of God”; but when He speaks of His own 
coming at last to the Vineyard, He is much more than a mere 
servant, He is “the one Son, most dear to God,” and He is 
acknowledged as “the heir.” Here then in St. Mark; as in so many 
other places, our Lord does not merely demand the title “Son of 
God,” which might in those days be capable of misunderstanding 
(indeed His own mind was capable of being applied to all the 
children of His Father); but actually declares Himself to be of 
the same nature as the Father, uniquely His heir, above, therefore, 
the prophets, not only in position, but, so to say, by birth. Fora 
Jew among Jews it is a portentous claim. Well, that claim we 
accept and make it the basis of revelation. Because He is God, we 
are glad to listen to His explanation of life and of the world and 
to see even in the death of sparrows, in the civil war of nature, 
in the pain and sorrow of man, an act decreed by a Father. 

3. We believe in Jesus Christ, because of what we “have seen 
and heard,” for the amazing claim has been endorsed by mankind. 
The blind have come to Him, and though not losing their blind- 
ness, have found a truer sight. Through Him they are patient 
and see. Sometimes it looks as though only those who were in 
trouble and who had found their way through Him were able to 
appreciate the real deep things of life; as though only the deaf 
heard the finest harmonies, only the lame do more than stumble 
through life like we, only the poor get the Gospel intact, not modi- 
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fied to suit their pride or their views or their morality; as though 
only the dead had broken through to real life. But at any rate 
the Christian apologetic is one of practice as well as of argument. 
Christ claims to be divine; the Christian philosophers and theo- 
logians show in what precise language that divinity can be stated 
“two natures, human and divine, one personality wholly divine: 
one divine personality subsisting in two natures”; but the Chris- 
tian people reinforce both the claim and the dogma by the witness 
of their own lives. Christ Our Lord has touched their poverty 
with His riches of contentment, He has healed their wounds of 
body and mind and soul by the silent bravery of His own endur- 
ance, He has lit the darkness of their mourning with the radiance 
of His resurrection. Of course we believe in Him, for He said 
He was God, and we can prove that He was, and our own ex- 
perience also bears testimony to Him. 


TuHIrD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
His Onty Son 


1. There is no denying it, St. John was very awkwardly placed. 
His whole position depended upon some one else. He was him- 
self rather successful. He could get people to listen to him, and 
he could manage to attract to him all sorts and conditions of men. 
He did not have to go to seek them out; he had only to stand and 
preach in the desert, and to him would come the city-crowds. But 
he had begun from the beginning. to preach a very curious kind 
of message, namely that something was about to take place in 
which, apparently, he was to have no lot or part, beyond such as 
fell to the office of any showman. He had to be a sort of curtain- 
raiser, the preliminary that would attract to, and not distract from, 
somebody else. That is always a quite difficult position to carry 
off, because people who take to us do not always take to our 
friends. Consequently, the whole effort of St. John was to get 
those who were interested in him to be interested in getting ready 
for somebody else; and the more they were interested in him, the 
greater his difficulty was to make them go forward to this, as yet, 
unseen hero who was to come after him. His life-work was, there- 
fore, particularly difficult before Our Lord appeared; it would 
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seem to have become harder after His appearance, for the only 
relationship between the two was largely one of contrast. Where 
St. John was austere, Our Lord was tender and kind. Where 
St. John was aloof, Our Lord was familiar; where St. John clung 
to the desert, Our Lord turned to the streets, to the beach, to the 
crowds of men. 

2. Yet however difficult the work was, however awkward the 
position, St. John the Baptist succeeded and perfectly carried out 
his part. He stood aside without one touch of human jealousy 
and ushered Our Lord in as the great prophet for whom all Jewry 
had waited. From the moment of the baptism in the Jordan when 
the Dove revealed to him which was his cousin according to the 
flesh and his God according to the spirit, St. John steadily held 
by his self-denying way. It was, though hard, yet possible, be- 
cause the Baptist knew that this Man was God: “who shall come 
after me, who is preferred before me, the Son of God” (Jn., i, 34). 
Moreover, the moment when Our Lord stood before him to be 
baptised in the stream, the Voice of Heaven declared: “This is 
My Beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” (Mark, i). It is 
clear, therefore, from this that the last of the Prophets closed the 
great roll of prophecy by announcing that the Messiah had come 
and that the Messiah was the only begotten of God. Of course, 
it was this very point that has formed the essence of the Christian 
faith. Our Lord is no mere Teacher, Master, Example. He is the 
Very Son of God. 

3. What exactly is meant by this phrase? We mean by this 
that Our Lord was of the same nature as the Father, of the same 
substance, eternally; that He proceeded from the Father, was 
begotten of the Father, in the sense that His Father was the 
principle whence He came, not the Cause; not the Father as 
though meaning He was the Cause; for they were co-equal and 
co-eternal. We venture, then, on the authority of revelation to 
speak about the Son of God, and we express in that phrase our 
belief that the Word of God proceeds from the Father by means 
of a vital operation (by an act of God’s knowledge, viz., of 
Himself), that this “proceeding” can safely be called “genera- 
tion” and its issue called the Son, since it is a vital operation from 
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a living principle which produces something like unto Itself. We 
know ourselves; this knowledge is obtained by means of an idea, 
and this idea is, so to say, “begotten of us” but is not of the 
same nature as ourselves, since it has a mere mental existence 
whereas we are composed of flesh and blood. Well, we have to 
consider the Son of God as God’s knowledge of Himself: only 
since the Divine Being is essentially simple, the Divine Act of 
Understanding must be of the very same substance as that which 
understands. The Word, therefore, as St. John calls Our Lord 
in His Eternal nature, proceeds from the Father and is of the 
same substance as He. Now, therefore, when we profess our 
belief in “His only Son” we mean that Our Blessed Lord who 
was born on earth of a virgin had already a divine existence and 
a divine personality, that He was the Son of God proceeding 
eternally as an act of the Divine Intelligence from the Father, 
that He was unique in this procession, that He, this Unique Son 
of God, is a distinct person in the Trinity, in no wise less than the 
Father or the Spirit, neither younger than They, nor subject to 


Them in any fashion. The Ever-Blessed Trinity share in com- 
mon the Divine Life, Father, Son, and Spirit. 


FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
Our Lorp 


_ 1, With a solemn recitation of the names of the neighboring 
and dominant rulers, the opening of the ministry of the Baptist is 
announced. “The word of the Lord” comes to him in the desert; 
and its purport is to make him “prepare the way of the Lord.” 
He, the Baptist, is no more than a herald, and after him comes 
one “preferred before him,” the Lord of all. Indeed, there is 
no part of the New Testament that so thoroughly exalts the 
Saviour of mankind than the whole set of these four Advent 
Gospels, wherein, despite his immense prestige with the Pharisees, 
the Baptist unfailingly insists upon the central figure of Christ 
as the real character round which even his own life revolves. With 
all his success as a leader, a success that Our Lord Himself made 
use of when He put to the Pharisees His unanswerable question: 
“The baptism of John, was it from heaven?” St. John never 
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ceased to repeat that his own position was entirely subordinate to 
that of Christ, that his own calling, his creation, even, was justi- 
fied only on the supposition that Christ should come into His 
kingdom and so give to the life of His Fore-runner its coherence, 

2. Indeed this is the very point that we have as Catholics never 
to forget, the absolute necessity of belief in Christ Our Lord as 
the real motive of God’s act in calling us into existence at all, 
A Christian begins by accepting the revealed statement of a God, 
who is the Creator and Upholder and Governor of the world. 
Secondly, he accepts no less absolutely the fact of the existence 
of the present world. He believes in God; he knows that the 
world exists. Now herein precisely lies the first and fundamental 
difficulty against all religion. God, from the very meaning of the 
term, must have been completely happy in the inner life of the 
Blessed Trinity, the Father knowing Himself in the Son, and from 
Them both proceeding the Holy Ghost, the love personified that 
sprang naturally out of the very knowledge God had of Himself. 
Here was the perfect, completely blissful, life of the Three-in- © 
one. From all eternity (to use human and faulty terminology for 
things beyond the narrow boundaries of human thought), there 
had been this endless and self-determined life of God. Why 
should there ever have come into it the idea of Creation? Or 
more accurately, what motive could possibly have influenced God’s 
action in calling into existence outside Himself inferior beings, 
limited, capable of sin. We know the facts of creation; we 
know that God is, that we are sure of; but what we want to get 
at is the reason why He created at all? Not need, for He was. 
perfectly happy! Not compulsion, for God cannot be compelled! 
Not a power independent of Himself, for then He would cease to 
be God and become merely a powerful Spirit, in no sense divine! 
The answer can only be that no motive other than Himself could 
have so urged Him. He created us for Himself. But that merely 
re-states the whole question; it does not answer it. We want to 
know precisely what in Himself called for Creation. 

3. There is no adequate answer, nor can there be. God is 
infinite, His actions are infinite. I in my finiteness can under- 
stand neither the one nor the other; yet in the opening of the 
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Gospel of St. John, said by the priest at the ending of the Mass, : 
we get just a hint, mysterious, mystical, that shows us where 
the solution will one day be found: “All things were made through 
Him and without Him was made nothing.” I must realize that 
creation was made through the Word and that in consequence He 
was the Lord of the world and that finally He alone could redeem 
the world. The whole of creation is due to the Father; yet the 
creation was effected through the Word. Hence the Word, Jesus 
Christ, the only Begotten of the Father, becomes as a necessary 
result the Master of Creation. He is the Head of the race: He is 
the first-born of all creatures; all power in heaven and earth is 
given to Him; all judgment is of the Son; without His name we 
cannot be saved. The idea is not very clearly expressed, nor 
can be; but in some fashion we do see that somehow the only 
answer ultimately to be discovered which shall explain to us the 
motive behind the act of Creation will be connected with the Son 
of God and will show us more fully than we can here grasp the 


overpowering Lordship that He has even in His incarnate nature 


over the world. It is the reason, also, why we can only reach 
back in knowledge to the Father through the Son, since it is 
through the Son that the Father created us: Father, Son, creation; 
creation, Son, Father. The Lordship, therefore, of Jesus Christ 
is essential and universal, since it must touch creation at every 
point. He is the Lord of Glory, but no less the Lord of present 
life, its happenings, its privations, its fine purposes. Through 
Him, therefore, we are in touch with each other, and, just as no 
man can come to the Father but by Him, so equally in no other 
way than by Him can we come to the Brotherhood. 


Sunpay AFTER CHRISTMAS 
WuHo Was CONCEIVED OF THE Hoty GuHostT, BORN OF THE VIRGIN 
Mary 
1. The feast of Christmas conjures up to us always, the crib, 
the angels, the patient beasts, the shepherds, the kings. But the 
central figures are the Child and His Mother, and the Guardian 
of them both. We accept this story as historically true, the basis 
of the fabric of the*Christian faith. The world was lost through 
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sin. Man was unable himself to bring it back to God, since man’s 
sins committed against an infinite God took on something of God's 
own infinity. The world needed redemption; yet no brother could” 
redeem. Such is part of the revelation, learnt from the Scriptures 
and from the tradition of the Faith. Oddly enough it is a belief 
to be found in the composition of most religions with which we 
are familiar; it seems rooted in the essential notion of man’s 
philosophy of life. “The world is out of joint,” and our “cursed 
spite” is just, that no one ever born could “set it right.” The 
fall of the world from friendship with God to enmity is a widely 
spread religious idea. Then a second idea is almost inseparably 
linked with this, namely, that the world as such cannot right itself. 
Thirdly, a notion is added that in spite of this some day some 
one will yet restore it to God’s favor. And lastly, this some one 
will come from outside creation, and will be either God Himself 
or some incarnate power of God. These four beliefs seem pretty 
commonly diffused through the various forms of faiths. 

2. While, therefore, admitting the essential need that the world 
had of redemption, the Jewish people in the strength of the 
primitive promise of God held piteously to their belief in the 
coming of a Messiah, the Redeemer of Israel and of the whole 
world. The long struggle for the land of Promise was continued 
without pause on this account; because of it also, the wars of 
David were pursued with enthusiasm; the glories of Solomon 
seemed its fulfillment; even the tumultuous rending of the tribes, 
the captivity, the rebuilding of the Temple in spite of every dis- 
couragement, the Roman domination could be patiently accepted, 
for through them all the people were sustained by their belief in 
the uptimate triumph of Israel under the leadership of God’s 
chosen Saviour. Yet there remained a continual cause of per- 
plexity, for it was difficult to conceive how this was at last to 
be brought about by any mere man. This was particularly difficult 
to the Jews with their very strong sense of the evil of sin. They 
realized most intensely the disloyalty it entailed to the God who 
had led them through so many hard places “as a man is wont to 
carry his little son.” Then came the astonishing solution repeated 
in so many of the prophecies: the virgin to conceive, the child 
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brought forth, His name Wonderful, the Mighty God. The 
second half of the burden of Isaias described this Messiah un- 
mistakeably as a Man of Sorrows, the Servant of Yawveh, yet, 
despite His humiliations and: the loneliness and the uncomeliness 
of His face, He had about Him some air of greatness, nay, of 
divinity. This double programme sketched for Him,—success and 
defeat, death and undying life, was the subject of rabbinical dis- 
cussion; and it still is, among the children of Israel. 

3. Then the message of an angel brought the tidings, solving the 
strange problem: “Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and 
shalt bring forth a Son.” That was the first announcement. She 
was to be the mother of this wonderful Saviour; a real mother, 
whose Son was to be formed of her own flesh and blood, who 
should come into the world by the same slow growth as that 
through which others equally found entrance. He, the Saviour, 
a human Son, subject to human sufferings. Yet how could this 
be accomplished, for the Mother “knew not man” and obviously 
was debarred by vow from any such future knowledge? Else 
how understand this frightened, timid questioning? The answer 
supplied the other side of the complex solution: “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, an” the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee, and He that shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Holy One, the Son of God.” That was the promise; and in 
her acceptance of it, the promise became/at once fulfilled: in her 
eyes at that moment shone the light of motherhood. Man and 
God was born of her, a sign to be contradicted, set for the fall 
and the resurrection of many. He was a child, growing as chil- 
dren grow, His strength waxed as the tender strength of boyhood 
so slenderly makes for its perfection, His wisdom put forth its 
flowers in the quick sudden way of youth, a child, a boy, a man 
with the grace of God in Him. Yet He was more than that. He 
was the Grace of God itself, nay, He was the very God “made of 
a woman, made under the law, to redeem them who were under 
the law,” still “not a servant but a Son.” 











SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
The Messiah 


By the Rev. C. C. MartINpALg, S.J. 
‘Art Thou He who was to come, or do we wait for another?”—St. Matthew, xi, 3, 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The meaning of St. John the Baptist’s message. It was not 
despair; but it came from his Gethsemani. 


2. The meaning of Christ’s answer. He praises the Baptist, and reminds 
him that He is indeed fulfilling prophecy, but that the materialistic ideal of 
His Messiahship was not His own. 


3. We have no right to despair because of the paganism of the world 
and the invisibility of Christ’s triumph. We have to rely upon supernatural 
methods and action and virtues for the bringing of His Kingdom into the 
war-unregenerated world. 


1. The Baptist sends two disciples to ask Jesus who H e is, 


The interpretation of this incident usually starts from the 
assumption that John, having been “sanctified in his mother’s 
womb,” cannot have doubted the divine mission of Him on whom 
he had seen the Holy Ghost descend, and that therefore his enquiry 
cannot bear its face value, which is, that he needed information 
upon the subject. It is usually explained as John’s method for 
convincing timid or unconvinced disciples that this Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whose career was being so very different from what was 
nationally expected of a Messiah, was indeed the Christ. He is 
not to be conceived as himself hesitating, still less as resenting his 
own imprisonment and wondering why Jesus did not free him 
and also achieve a personal royal triumph, but as correcting the 
ideas of these two disciples and of developing their zeal. 

It is perfectly true that it can well be imagined how bewildered 
John’s circle must have been by the apparent collapse of all their 
hopes. Their master was in prison; He of whom he had preached 
was living a relatively obscure and uneventful life, and making 
no sign of capturing a Messianic throne. John may have ex- 
plained—in person, if they had access to him; or by means of 
letters reaching them through some kindly warden—what the ideal 
of Jesus really was: this method may have proved inefficacious: 
John may have felt that success would lie only through achieving 
personal contact between his disciples and Jesus: one word, one 
look from Christ would effect what no pleading or instruction 
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from himself could do. And other backgrounds for this episode 


may be constructed. 

There is, however, a psychological state, totally removed from 
anything like guilty despondency, in which St. John may well 
have found himself, and which appears far more human, pathetic 
and profoundly moving, and calculated to endear the Baptist far 
more intimately to us, and to enrich our feeling for his history. 
Even the Saints go through blackest desolations; the Saints, in 
fact, especially. John may well have been living, at that hour, in 
his Gethsemani. Gethsemanis are appropriate to the experience, 
and especially desires, of each who suffers them. John’s mind 
may have indeed been laboring under eclipse; it may have been 
full of ideas even yet not coordinated and fully harmonized with 
those of the mind of Christ; it may not have completed yet its 
education. Even Mary and Joseph, after finding Jesus in the 
Temple, “understood not.’”’ And the Baptist’s ambitions for 
Christ’s messianic triumph may have been totally disinterested 
(as it is amply clear they were), and yet not sufficiently spiritual- 
ized. In such hours, a man will often say—all words are so 
inadequate, even when self-control is perfect, to express the total 
thought—what another man might say with a different, even a 
lower meaning. “Jf it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me 
... yet Thy will, not mine, be done.” That sounds like igno- 
rance of the possibilities and like a conflict of wills. Yet we know 
that there was neither. ‘Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” sounds 
like much that. we know to be not the fact. Let us therefore 
allow ourselves to contemplate the Baptist “in His agony,” and 
not grudge to him his “angel from heaven,” his “messenger” 
from the side of Jesus whom in person he could not reach, to be 
with him in his horrible loneliness. Even a saint, in anguish, 
can look at the world, and God, and his own soul, and exclaim: 
“What is the meaning of it all? What is the explanation of 
life’s pitiable history, and my own spiritual miseries? Why does 
not God triumph?” ‘How long, O Lord, how long?” are words 
placed by St. John in the mouth of the martyred saints themselves, 
already in possession of their heaven. “Art Thou He that should 
come ...? Is it Thy will that still we should wait? Am I, then, 
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to have experienced only defeat? No solution to the riddle? Shay 
I never sing “Nunc Dimittis . . .? Now Thou lettest Thy servant 
depart in peace—for mine eyes have seen... . 

2. The answer of Christ. 

Our Lord clearly observed, in His own disciples, some resent- 
ment of this apparent doubt or disloyalty on the Baptist’s part, 
They, constantly in touch with Jesus, could not—at any rate while 
witness of His miracles—hesitate about His Messiahship. Full, as 
we constantly see them, of a hot and almost ill-regulated zeal for 
His prestige, they seem to have displayed indignation with the 
implied reproach of the messengers. Our Lord replies with a 
superb panegyric of St. John. First, of his great personal auster- 
ity, in a sense the life which Christ and the Apostles themselves 
were leading was “soft” compared to his. True, there were hours 
when He “had not where to lay His head,” and needed to pluck 
ears of corn, even, when there was no more food (it may be) 
for the little band; and anyway there was always the Cross in 
some shape ahead of each. Still, in popular opinion and in fact, 
Christ came “eating and drinking,” was accessible and human, and 
no mysterious ascetic, scarcely clad, barely nourished, preaching 
among the rocks. Nor was the Baptist, indeed, a timid and 
wavering soul! No reed shaken by winds of popular opinion and 
prejudice, nor by royal tyrants, was this denouncer of the Phari- 
sees and of criminal Herod. And if the nails awaited Christ, for 
John the axe was ready. None greater had the world yet known 
than was this Baptist, none so intimately assoeiated with the 
early history of the Messiah as was this great Precursor—yet, 
adds Our Lord (and thus, even in the Synoptists, the mystery and 
the rdle of grace and super-nature is clearly indicated), the least 
in the Kingdom of heaven is greater than he. “Go,” Jesus said 
to the messengers, “give him the answer that you and he alike are 
asking for. Show that in a direct and immediate way the Mes- 
sianic signs, prophesied long ago, are verified in Me. No need 
even to regard them as symbolical of spiritual truths. I do work 
those miracles. My life--even this humble, inglorious, limited 
career—is what was promised. And if your other dreams are 
not, as it were, materializing; if I am not the triumphant con- 
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queror of Roman imperialism; if I am not enthroned at Jerusalem 
as David’s royal heir—well, happy is he who, even so, is not 
“scandalized”—upset, shocked, bewildered, and disheartened by 
My lowliness and Me.” Long ago, the choice had been made. 
On the Mountain of Temptation the vision of some sensational 
descent, some cloudy, dazzling apparition from the skies, had been 
present to Jesus’s mind, and He had rejected it. Not so should 
Messiah come. 

3. The Christian Faith and Hope. 

Probably there are thousands of men and women, at the present 
hour, who need this Christian reinforcement. We have for four 
years and more contemplated the most horrible sights of war and 
hatred, of injustice and lust. For many of us the national greeds 
and wickednesses which issued in the war are less loathsome than 
those which profited by the war. The cynicism of a heavy 
profiteer, who once said: “War for me! It may last as long as 
it likes. I’ve never had such a time and never shall,” has remained 
with me as the most repulsive, I think, of all my memories. But, 
if we ever had any illusions, how bitter is—or may so easily be— 
our disillusionment. We may be eternally grateful that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and, consistently, the King of England, 
have at least mentioned God—have asked His assistance while 
the war went on, have thanked Him for its cessation, and have 
implored His blessing on our future. But how rare have been 
those expressions of a responsibility to God on the part of our 
governing men or institutions! How hard to detect that God’s 
ideals were those which were sought for, when the destiny of the 
nations was in question! And if we say that such ideals were 
latent in the shaping of the peace, or are implicitly asserted in the 
general moral axioms and inspirations set forward, well, for even 
that we may be grateful; but not such was the spirit of King David 
or St. Louis. 

But it is within the nation that we may seek, and strain our 
eyes to find, and tremble not to find, the great Regeneration. We 
may cherish the belief that whatever regeneration there may be is 
essentially not likely to be visible at once—not till the orgy-period 
is over: not till the strikes, violence, and revolutionary period is 
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over; we may trust, even, that through the latter, this regeneration 
is at first expressing itself. But on the whole, the human hope 
seems, alas, not great: the faith in nafure terribly insufficient. The 
spirit of Browning will not do: scarcely, that of Stevenson, 
Cheeriness is chill solace: grim tenacity cannot be the dominant 
characteristic of a human will. Aristotle saw well enough that 


human nature grows quickly tired: our grip is bound, after a while, . 


to relax; the ball rolls up and then rolls down again; the circle 
turns back upon itself. 

Here then is where we must exercise the tremendous and spe- 
cifically Christian virtues of supernatural faith and hope. This 
is the moment for true loyalty to our only Eternal King: Tu solus 
sanctus. Tu solus Dominus. Tw altissimus.. Alone holy; yet all- 
sanctifying; alone Lord, yet no Lord without a kingdom; alone 
Most High and in that altitude impregnable, yet condescending 
to the weakest and saddest of us, and most pitiful and most re- 
demptive. And inoperative are that Faith and Hope save they 
express themselves in love; and untrue is that love save it seeks 
to realize itself in work and service; and rigidly loyal, in principle 
and in applied detail, must be that service at this hour more than 
ever; our eyes must be all the while unblinded to that Light which 
to us Catholics He has given; our ears open to the least hint and 
whisper of His word; and our feet unparalyzed to run in the way 
of the least of His commandments. Thus, and only thus, will 
the spiritually poor find the Gospel preached to them; and only 
thus will Messiah’s reign arrive. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
Lessons from the Precursor’s Life 


By the Rev. THomas M. ScHwERTNER, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—Intropuction: John sends two disciples to Christ. Christ ad- 
dresses (a) two disciples by pointing to His miracles; (b) the multitude by 
extolling St. John. The eulogy of St. John is the Master's approval of his 
conduct at this juncture. 

1. St. John sent disciples to Christ (a) to dispose of their jealousy; (b) 
to bring them under the powerful influence of Christ’s teaching and example. 

2. Lessons from John’s conduct in sending disciples to Christ are (a) 
dependence upon Christ; (b) generosity; (c) willingness to help others. 


The facts narrated in the Gospel of to-day are more closely 
united than would appear at first sight—so closely united, indeed, 
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that the latter part of the Gospel may well be looked upon as 
springing naturally from the incidents first related. In the open- 
ing verse we are told how St. John was languishing in prison 
at Machaerus, on the east side of the Jordan, because with un- 
compromising truth and unflinching courage he had upbraided 
Herod for living in adulterous marriage with Herodias, the wife 
of his brother Philip. When, because of his imprisonment, he 
could no longer draw men from all the cities to the banks of the 
Jordan by his fiery eloquence, his disciples noticed with displeasure 
that his fame was being eclipsed by the growing prestige of a 
new preacher—the Christ of Nazareth. Discerning their jealousy, 
St. John sends two of his disciples to Jesus, ostensibly to enable 
them to ascertain just what He has to say for Himself, and to 
investigate the truth of the reports which had been spread broad- 
cast regarding the Nazarene. 

And John’s disciples meet Jesus and ask Him regarding His 
mission in the world. Instead of long arguments, He bids them 
observe the six kinds of works or miracles which had been per- 
- formed by His own power as the best proof of His divinity. And 
after the withdrawal of the Precursor’s disciples, Our Lord ad- 
dressed to the multitude an eulogy on St. John such as no man 
has ever received from the mouth of the Son of God—praise which 
ranks St. John among the greatest saints of God, canonized by 
Infinite Wisdom Itself! 

We may be sure that St. John, acting as a rational being, had 
some specific purpose in mind when he sent his disciples to Christ. 
It.will be well for us to fathom, if possible, just why he puts them _ 
to the inconvenience of making a journey to find Jesus. St. John 
himself certainly needed no proof as to Christ’s ‘Messiahship. 
There was no doubt on that point in his mind, for had he not 
leaped in his mother’s womb on the approach of the Mother of 
God, in whose unsoiled temple of flesh the Incarnate Son was 
then tabernacled? Had he not, on the banks of the Jordan, seen 
the Holy Ghost descend over the head of Him who stood like a 
penitent in the water, while a voice from heaven cried out in the 
hearing of all: “This is My well-beloved Son’? And had not 
St. John, on seeing Christ at a distance, lifted up his voice and 
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hailed Him as “the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world’? 

If, then, there was no need of sending emissaries to Christ to 
convince himself of His Messiahship, what was St. John’s motive? 
It certainly was not jealousy, as some invidious and rationalistic 
interpreters of Scripture have claimed, of the prestige which the 
Son of God was winning by His miracles and His preaching. He 
did not resent the fact that men were beginning to transfer to 
Christ’s words the respect and attention which had formerly been 
accorded to his own. For had not St. John publicly borne witness 
to the divine mission of Christ to His unique dignity, when he 
declared himself unworthy to so much as loose the latchet of His 
shoes? And had not the Precursor confessed that it was his own 
particular mission to be the angel announced by the Prophet 
Malachy, who was to go before the face of Him who was to be 
sent? And had he not declared in all humility before the people 
that while Christ’s prestige should increase, his own should de- 
crease—in other words, that he was to efface himself, slip into 
oblivion, hand over gladly the leadership to Him who was to bring 
the glad tidings of salvation? 

Now, then, when St. John sent his disciples to Christ, it was 
for their own spiritual good. Knowing full well their individual 
characters, knowing, too, the care and delicacy with which such a 
precious thing as a soul must be handled, he sought to eradicate 
the jealousy with which the hearts of his disciples were filled by 
bringing them under the sweet and benign influence of Christ 
Himself. From the lips of the Master they would hear the full 
truth which would set them free—a truth enunciated with author- 
ity divine, truth backed up not only by the infinite charm of His 
holiness of life, but also by the works’ which not even those who 
refused to accept His teachings could gainsay. St. John knew 
the Christ for what He was, and therefore handed over to Him the 
disciples whom not even he could entirely liberate from their 
human weaknesses. Under the gentle impact of Christ’s teach- 
ing and example, he knew that their jealousy and distrust would 
quickly vanish into thin air. We see here not only the profound 
humility of the Precursor, his deep-rooted conviction of depen- 
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dence upon Christ for the finishing of a work which he had car- 
ried further than any other preacher had ever succeeded in doing, 
but his absolute faith in the power of Christ’s words to dissipate 
doubt and eliminate the prejudices of his disciples, whose pride— 
and perhaps personal interests,—were assailed in the eclipse of 
their master. 

The conduct of St. John on this occasion is also suggestive, 
inasmuch as it shows us his spirit of delicate helpfulness, even at 
the cost of his own standing amongst his disciples. We may be 
sure that never preacher had preached before as St. John preached, 
and that he could have been of great spiritual assistance to his 
followers even at this juncture. But with his imperial generosity 
and his deep appreciation of the inestimable value of an immortal 
soul, he preferred to hand over to the Lamb of God the work of 
the spiritual upbuilding of his disciples. In this way he bore wit- 
ness to the leadership of Christ and His rights over the souls of 
men. It was a practical demonstration of his “decreasing” before 
Him who giveth the growth and the harvest. 

From the example of St. John in thus sending his disciples to 
Christ, we can learn a very practical lesson to be applied to our 
own lives. In times of trouble, doubt and spiritual depression, we 
should go direct to Christ for consolation, light and encourage- 
ment. Any help we may supply to ourselves, or that may be given 
us by others, in moments like these is bound to be inept and short- 
lived, since it proceeds from a selfish and biased source. But 
when we cast our troubles upon the Lord, seeking in simplicity 
of heart from Him the spiritual help which only He can give, we 
may be sure that He will not only give us the particular help suited 
to our momentary need, but that He will give it in such a way as to 
bring forth all the spiritual fruit which our soul is capable of 
yielding. 

If He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, then surely not only 
does He say the right word, but says it in the right way, either 
with gentle rebuke, which makes us ashamed of our half-hearted 
service, or with a stern finality which awakens us from our dan- 
gerous sense of security and. self-sufficingness. 

From the generosity of St. John, shown by his efforts to 
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eliminate jealousy from the hearts of his. disciples—jealousy, be it 
remembered, about something in itself good and laudable—we can 
learn the lesson of true contentment, than which there is nothing 
more necessary in the world to-day. If we should develop our 
powers and capabilities, both intellectual and spiritual to the 
highest degree, there would be little room in our hearts 
for jealousy of the success of others, for we should be so much 
occupied in building up our own spiritual character as to be ready 
to accept help from whatever source, grateful that God in His 
goodness made men so good that we could borrow from them 
with profit. ; 

And finally, we can learn from St. John’s desire to be of service 
to his disciples that we should be willing and glad to spend our- 
selves for the good of the brethren. Just as we cannot live in 
this world alone, being by nature gregarious beings, so, too, we 
must have humility enough to acknowledge our dependence upon 
others. And if we are willing to receive, then we should also be 
willing to give generously and freely; and the service we render 
our brethren will not be the ungloved, high-handed, imperious 
philanthropy with which so much of the reform and social work 
of our day is tainted. Neither will it be a mere pastime or pro- 


fession of business, an excuse and subterfuge, perhaps, for us to 
avoid reforming ourselves, but it will be the service of a generous 
heart like St. John’s, which just because it has received so much 
good from the Giver of all good gifts, is willing to share it with 
those who are equally His children. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


True Repentance 
By the Rev. PETER GEIERMANN, C.SS.R. 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.”’—Luke, iii, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—John the Baptist prepared the Jews for the public ministry of 
the Redeemer. Holy Church exhorts us to prepare for His spiritual coming 
on Christmas. We make this preparation by true repentance. 

1. Nature: (1) We commit sin, (a) some venial, others mortal; (b) no 
pardon without true repentance; (c) God respects our free will; (d) testi- 
mony of St. Augustine. (2) The malice of sin (a) turns us from God; 
(b) condemns us to purgatory or to hell; (c) malice and condemnation 
undone only by true repentance; (d) reflection on the consequences of sim 
disposes us for true repentance. 
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2. Parts: (1) Reflection, (a) Jews apostatized through want of reflec- 
tion; (b) Testimony of Jeremias; (c) Practice of St. Bernard; (d) Ex- 
hortation. (2) Prayer, (a) the words of Christ; (b) by prayer we submit 
to grace; (c) pray for light; (d) for purity of heart; (e) to do God's 
will. (3) Confession, (a) every mortal sin must be confessed; (b) here, 
unto forgiveness, in eternity unto damnation. (4) Reparation, (a) to God 
by penance; (b) to neighbor by restitution; (c) to self by uprooting evil 
habits and constancy in temptation; (d) reparation the test of true re- 
pentance. 

3. ConsoLaTIons: (1) Peace of Conscience (a) by cancelling the guilt 
and punishment of sin; (b) repentant soul has the peace the world cannot 
give. (2) Courage (a) prompted by gratitude; (b)- urged by love; (c) 
strengthened by penance; (d) inspired Apostles, martyrs, and saints. 


My dearly beloved Brethren: 

John the Baptist delivers an important message to-day. He 
informs the Jews that their Redeemer has arrived, and exhorts 
them to be converted that they may profit by His ministration. 
This message Holy Church repeats to us at the approach of the 
great feast of Christmas. We can prepare the way of the Lord 
for a worthy Communion on that day by true repentance. May 
John the Baptist obtain this grace for us, even as he teaches it to 
_us by his life and preaching. 

Alas, “in many things we all offend’ (Jas., iii, 2). Some 
merely roughen the way of the Lord by their indifference in His 
service. Others stray from the narrow way, cause voids in their 
lives by the neglect of their duties, and pile up the guilt of sin 
like hills and mountains. The former commit venial, the latter 
mortal sins. Neither can obtain pardon without true repentance. 
God gave us a free will and will not force us into heaven. As 
St. Augustine says, “God created and redeemed us without con- 
sulting us, but He will not sanctify us without our cooperation.” 

The malice of sin turns us away from God and causes us to 
lavish our affections inordinately upon creatures. It condemns 
the sinner to purgatory or to hell. Both malice and condemnation 
remain until undone by true repentance. When a sinner, there- 
fore, considers the final consequences of his sin, he is filled with 
the fear of the Lord. And, as “the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom” (Ps. cx, 10), the sinner, influenced by it, con- 
demns himself for having offended God, defiled his sou) and 
merited punishment. 

In proportion as the sinner then realizes that ‘with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with Him plentiful redemption” (Ps. cxxix, 
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7), he inclines to turn to Him “who hath loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in His blood” (Apoc., i, 5), and say with the 
repentant prodigal: “Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before Thee. I am not worthy to be called Thy son: make me as 
one of Thy hired servants” (Luke, xv, 18). 

After God’s people turned from the consideration of the truths 
of salvation to the pursuit of the honors, riches and pleasures of 
life, the prophet Jeremias exclaimed: “With desolation is all the 
land made desolate; because there is none that considereth in the 
heart” (Jer., xii, 11). 

Serious reflection on our obligations in the sight of God is, 
therefore, the first step on the way to true repentance. St. Bernard 
used to stimulate his fervor in the service of God by daily asking 
himself: “Bernard, why didst thou come to the convent?’ We 
can awaken this fervor in us by asking ourselves: “Am I here to 
get rich, or to save my immortal soul?’ Remember, time is short, 
death is certain, and that “it is a fearful thing to fall into the 


hands of the living God” (Hebr., x, 13). In proportion as we, 
therefore, reflect on the torments of the reprobate, on the happi-” 
ness,of heaven, and on the price Jesus paid for our redemption, 
will we lay the foundation for true repentance. 


The second step on the way of true repentance is prayer. Con- 
version is a miracle of grace. Our Saviour says: “Without me 
you can do nothing” (John xv, 5). By prayer we submit our 
minds and hearts to the influence of grace. If we wish to see 
ourselves as we shall see ourselves on Judgment day, and save 
ourselves from the delusions of pride, self-love and self-will, we 
must pray with the poor, blind beggar, Bartimeus, by the wayside 
-of Jericho: “Lord, that I may see!” (Mark, x, 51). If we are 
to detest our sins sincerely, we should pray with King David: 
“Create a clean heart in me, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within my bowels” (Ps. 1, 12). If we are determined to reform 
our conduct, we must pray with the psalmist: “Teach me to do 
Thy will, for Thou art my God” (Ps. cxlii, 10). And if we trem- 
ble with guilt in the sight of God, we can ask Mary, the Refuge 
of Sinners, to shield us from His anger =e obtain for us the 
grace of true repentance. 
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The third step on the way to true repentance from mortal sin 
is sacramental confession. Every mortal sin committed in this life 
will be confessed. We can confess our sins in the tribunal of 
penance, and have them washed away in the Blood of the Lamb. 
Or we can keep their poison in our hearts until the day of the 
General Judgment, and confess them then to our eternal shame 
and damnation. Here we have the divine certainty of faith that 
our sins can be forgiven. For our blessed Redeemer gave the 
power of forgiving sins to His priests when He said to the 
Apostles: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them” 
(John, xx, 23). But if we put off our conversion from day to 
day we have “a certain dreadful expectation of the judgment” 
(Hebr., x, 27), for “it is appointed unto man once to die, and after 
this the judgment” (Hebr., ix, 27). 

The last part of true repentance is reparation or amendment of 
life. We make reparation to God by performing our sacramental 
penance, and by enduring the ills of life in atonement for our 
sins. We make reparation to our neighbor by repairing the injury 
done to his reputation or to his property, the scandal given him 
by our bad example, and the evil influence we have exercised over 
his conduct. And we make reparation to ourselves by uprooting 
the evil habits we have formed, by constancy in time of tempta- 
tion, and by fidelity in performing the duties of our state in life. 
Reparation is likewise evidence of true repentance. For to it the 
Saviour’s words may be applied: “By their fruits you shall know 
* them” (Matt., vii, 16). . 

My brethren, think of the consolations given us by true re- 
pentance! It gives us that peace of conscience which only those 
can enjoy whe honestly seek to know, love, and serve God. By 
“blotting out the handwriting of the decree that was against us 
and fastening it to the cross” (Col., ii, 14), it closes the abyss of 
hell at our feet, opens the gates of heaven before us, and reinstates 
us in all the rights and privileges of children of God and brethren 
of Jesus Christ. While weeping over our sins with Mary Magda- 
len, we taste a sweeter peace than the world can give to its slaves, 
the peace which the Son of God brought down from heaven. With 
St. Paul we can then say: “Our glory is the testimony of our 
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conscience” (2 Cor., i, 12). For then “the Spirit Himself giveth 
i testimony to our spirit, that we are the sons of God” (Rom., viii, 
16), enabling us to do His adorable will. 

i When reconciled to God by true repentance, we find new courage 
to bear our daily cross. Gratitude to the God of mercies prompts 
us to embrace this cross of Christ, love urges us to take it up, 
and the spirit of atonement enables us to follow the Master in 
the daily trials and temptations of life. This courage animated 
the Apostles in preaching the Gospel everywhere. It strengthened 
the holy martyrs rather to lay down their lives than deny Jesus 
Christ. And it enabled countless men, women, and children, who 
have gone before us in every walk in life, to secure the eternal 
happiness of heaven by faithfully performing the duties of their 
state in life. 

Oh, my Brethren, true repentance will prepare the way of the 
Lord for His spiritual entrance into our hearts, even as John the 
Baptist prepared the way for His public reception. As all have 
i sinned, all must repent to profit by His ministration. The fre 
quent communicant should make “the rough ways plain.” But 
the negligent Catholic, who has traveled on crooked ways, must 
bring down the hills and mountains and fill the valleys, if the 
Infant Saviour is to give him the kiss of peace on Christmas 
morning. The great day is at hand, my Brethren. We can almost 
hear the heavenly psalmody as the angels announce the glad tidings 
of redemption to the shepherds. Let us therefore hasten to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord, that we may give Him a royal welcome 
into our hearts. And if there be one among my hearers to-day 
that has hardened his heart to the promptings of grace in the 
4 past, I appeal to him to pave the way for true repentance on this 
occasion, so that “‘all flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Luke, 
iii, 6). 
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THE FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 


The Saviour 
By the Rev. Francis BLAcKwELt, O.S.B. 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.”—John i, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Intropuction: That statement of the Evangelist is simple; its 
meaning is mysterious. 

1. Who is the Word? (a) God the Father has known His own perfec- 
tions from all eternity; (b) everything in God is living, is God; hence the 
knowledge God eternally possesses of His own infinite perfections is living, 
is God. This “living image” of God we call the Word, or Son, the second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity; (c) the Father cannot but love His own 
“living image,” the Son; the Son cannot but love the Father, the source and 
origin of His own infinite perfections. This mutual love is eternal, and we 
call it the Holy Ghost, the third living Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

2. The nature of the union of God and man in Jesus Christ. 


3. The moment of our Saviour’s birth. 

How simple, my brethren, is that statement of the holy Evan- 
gelist; yet how mysterious its meaning! For who is the Word? 

1. God the Father, we know, is a spirit; moreover, He is eter- 
nal. There never was a time when there was no God. He always 
was, He is, and He always will be. And all through that long 
eternity God has beheld Himself, has had an image, as it were, 
in His mind, of His own infinite perfections. 

Now the wonderful thing about Almighty God is, that there 
can be nothing in God which is not God Himself; God, whole and 
entire; not a part of God, for He is a spirit, and a spirit has no 
parts. So that even this image of His own perfections, this thor- 
ough knowledge of Himself which He has eternally within Him 
is living and is also God. This living image of the Divine Father 
we call the Word, or the Son, because He is, as it were, uttered 
by or born of the Father from all eternity. 

When the Father beholds His own infinite perfections expressed 
in His living image, the ‘Son, He cannot but be filled with love 
towards Him. And when the Son beholds in the Father the source 
and origin of the perfections He Himself possesses He cannot but 
return love for love. If we mortal men love ourselves so much 
for the little good which we see in ourselves, far and away greater 
must that love be which the Father eternally bears the Son, the 
Son the Father. Where perfection is infinite the love which the 
full sight of that perfection calls forth must. be infinite also. 
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Therefore the love of the Father for the Son, of the Son for the 
Father, is an infinite love. 

As I said before, there is nothing in God which is not living, 
which is not God. In man knowledge and love are things quite 
distinct from the soul which knows and loves; but in God knowl- 
edge and love are themselves His living Being. God’s knowledge 
of His own self is the Second living Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
Whom we call the Son; and the mutual love for one another pro- 
ceeding from the Persons of the Father and the Son is the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, Whom we call the Holy Ghost. 

2. When the Word was made flesh, my dear brethren, God the 
Son took to Himself a body and a soul like ours; He assumed 
a particular human nature, and that human nature became His 
own. The Eternal Word had ever existed ; but that body and soul, 
that particular human nature, had never existed before that mo- 
ment in which it was assumed by the Word. Hence that very 
human nature so assumed was never a human person as are other 
human natures. It lacked nothing, indeed, to make it a human 
person; but, on its perfection as a human nature, the higher nature 
caught it up and made it Its own. The two natures, that of God 
and that of man, became each the nature of one and the same 
Person, Jesus Christ. 

This was the most marvelous union. In many ways is God 
united with man, but this was the very closest conceivable way. 
When God floods man’s soul with the gifts of sanctifying grace, 
charity, the gifts of the Spirit, He is declared to “abide” or to 
“dwell” in that soul, or to be “given” to it. When man desires 
only what God desires, responds to the least prompting of grace, 
that high state may fitly be called one of intense “moral” union. 
Or when, through some special inspiration, or by power of work- 
ing miracles, can becomes for a time the instrument, the vehicle of 
the Deity, well may we say that God is with him. But the union 
of God and Man in Jesus Christ is more than a union by participa- 
tion of gifts and graces. It is the union whereby the Word was 
made flesh, whereby God the Son took to Himself the body and 
soul of a certain human nature and made them, in Christ, His 
very ewn for ever. 
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3. “Behold,” said the angel to the shepherds, “behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the people. For: 
this day is born to you a Saviour, Who is Christ the Lord.” To 
ys, also, brethren, a Saviour is born. For nine long months has 
the most Blessed Virgin looked forward to this moment when that 
Word which in her was, by the power of the Holy Ghost, made 
flesh, might manifest Himself to men. Suddenly, overwhelmed 
with bliss, Mary falls into an ecstasy of love. Then He, Whom 
the grave shall not retain, is, like a sunbeam passing through 
purest crystal, miraculously born of a maiden mother, and lies 

upon the straw. 

With what devotion that mother worships Him! How she 
takes Him up into her arms and fondles Him awhile: then swathes 
His infant limbs and places Him in the manger! 

A Saviour is born to us, brethren, a Mediator Who shall turn 
the good-will of God towards man. He shall intercede for us. 
But He shall do more than merely ask salvation for our souls: 
He shall actually merit for us that salvation which, in justice to 
Him, His merciful Father is bound to bestow. 

Let us, then, dear brethren, with grateful hearts thank the 
Eternal Father for His precious gift of a Saviour; for, in giving 
us His Son, has He not, as the Apostle saith (Rom., viii, 32), 
“with Him, given us all things”? 


THE SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
The Group at Bethlehem | 
By THE Rev. H. P. Bessette, O.M.I. 
“And Mary kept all these words, pondering them in her heart.”—Luke, xi, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction. 
2. The Blessed Virgin Mary, His Mother. 
3. St. Joseph, His Foster Father. 
4, The Shepherds, types of the life work of the Messiah. 
5. Conclusion. 


In the Gospel of the second Mass for Christmas Day is told the 
story of the coming of the shepherds to the stable at Bethlehem, 
and their silent adoration of the Christ Child. It is also insinuated 
that these shepherds spread far and wide the glad tidings of the 
coming of the Messiah, and finally it is recorded that Mary kept 
all these words pondering them in her heart. She meditated deeply 
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on the wonderful events that had come to pass since the day the 
Archangel: Gabriel stood before her in the name of God and de. 
manded her consent to become the Mother of the Redeemer. Like 
her, we should during these blessed days ponder all these things 
in our hearts and meditate deeply and frequently on the wonder- 
ful events recorded in the Gospel of Christmas Day. Yesterday 
we turned all our attention to the central figure of the group 
gathered in the little wayside stable at Bethlehem and our eyes 
were fixed in loving adoration on the Man-God. Let us to-day 
turn our eyes and our thoughts to those others who played so 
interesting and yet so secondary a part in the great drama of the 
incarnation. 





And first our gaze falls upon Mary, His mother. We watch 
her as she tenderly takes into her hands and presses to her heart 
the Divine Infant. See the burning love of God manifested in 
her holy countenance, when she realizes that her dreams, and those 


- of the sin-laden world are at last a reality. The promised Messiah, 


the expected of Nations, has come to His own. Since her tenderest 
childhood this holy maiden had prayed for His coming. Often in 
the Temple had she dreamed that some day it might be her happy 
lot to wait upon the fortunate woman who would be blessed by 
God with the singular privilege of being the mother of the Mes- 
siah. In her humility she had not thought for an instant that she 
herself would be chosen by God for that great honor. She had 
forgone as she had thought every chance of so signal an honor by 
pronouncing at the tender age of three a solemn vow of perpetual 
virginity, and had looked forward to the time when she might cast 
herself at the feet of some other daughter of Juda and say to her, 
“Blessed art thou amongst women.” Yet, strange are the ways of 
God: to-day she holds Him in her arms and presses Him to her 
heart; to-day she sees the angels hovering around, and hears the 
chant of the angelic choirs, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will”; to-day she looks with tenderest 
love upon her devoted spouse, St. Joseph, and thanks him with 
wonderful tenderness for all his care; to-day she presents the Mes- 
siah to the lowly shepherds, and permits them silently to adore; 
and through it all she repeats to herself the wonderful thought, 
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“T am the mother of God.” Nine short months ago an archangel 
had stood before her, and told her the wonderful designs of God; 
had satisfied her doubts and explained the workings of the Holy 
Ghost in her, and despite her humility she had consented to accept 
the great dignity intended for her by God, and pronounced her 
submission to the Divine Will. During those months she had 
dreamed dreams too sacred to utter—she had communed in the 
silence of her heart with her God, she had kept the secret of the 
King hidden within her breast. But now the Word is made flesh, 
all things are accomplished that were spoken of by the angel, the 
promised and long expected Messiah has come to save His people; 
and here in the lowly crib, heralded by angelic choirs, adored by 
humble shepherds, tenderly loved by Joseph, the God-man begins 
his earthly career, and Mary keeps all these words, pondering them 
in her heart. : 


Then, as our eyes wander around that little stable, they fall 
upon the figure of that venerable Patriarch, beloved of God, 


St. Joseph, spouse of the Virgin Mary and foster-father of Jesus. 
There he kneels in rapture, and gazes, his very soul in his eyes, 
upon the Divine Infant. Last of a long line of saintly men, 
worthy descendant of the Patriarchs of old, he too had prayed for 
the coming of that happy day when the Messiah should visit his 
people. He had known of the visit of the heavenly messenger to 
his virgin spouse, he had been informed by the same messenger of 
the marvellous workings of the Holy Ghost, and now for months 
he had looked forward with eager expectation to the fulfillment 
of God’s designs. A few days ago he had set out upon a journey 
to his native city, and how his heart must have beat with joy when 
he realized that all this was the design of God, that the Messiah 
might be born in the city of David. For a time indeed his mind 
had been troubled because he had found no place to stay in the 
city itseli—he had wandered from place to place, looking for a 
fit abode in which the God of Heaven should be born—but he had 
found none and his heart sank within him as he realized that there 
was no room for them in the inn. And then had come blessed 
relief when he chances upon this out-of-the-way stable and knew 
he had found shelter at least. How carefully he had prepared all 
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things, gathering a little straw here and there, perhaps laying his 
own garments upon it, and doing all in his power to make every- 
thing as comfortable as possible for his dearly beloved spouse and 
her expected Infant. And now he kneels there in profound con- 
templation, gazing upon that most beautiful picture ever presented 
to human eyes, the Madonna and Child, Mary and the Infant 
Jesus. He hears the glorious chants of the angelic choirs, he sees 
the lowly shepherds come in one by one, but, his eyes never leave 
that holy spot where Mary sits holding the King of Kings in her 
arms. He hears again in his heart the words of the inspired Isaias, 
“A Child is born to us, and a son is given to us, and the govern- 
ment is upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, God, the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the 
_ Prince of Peace.” How often during his life he had heard these 
prophecies expounded in the Temple at Jerusalem; how often he 
had heard them read in the synagogue at Nazareth, and now all 
things are accomplished, and he, the humble carpenter, is kneeling 
here with eyes intent upon that Infant Divine, in silent adoration 
before the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 


Now gaze for a moment upon the remainder of that group. 
See those lowly shepherds gathering in the gloom of the first 
Christmas night. Silently, in awe and wonder they come into the 
Sacred Presence and kneel near that blessed three. Early this 
evening they had taken up the night watch over their flocks in the 
neighboring hills. Faithfully they had fulfilled their allotted tasks: 
wearily the hours had sped by while around the camp fire they 
sat with their eyes fixed upon their flocks, ever on the alert for 
some robber band or for the dash of some wild animal upon their 
helpless charges. Suddenly, at the midnight hour; the heavens had 
been lit up with a great light and the air filled with heavenly music 
and the shepherds had been terrified; but one of the angels had 
spoken to them, “Fear not, for I bring you good tidings of 
Great Joy, which shall be for all the people. For this day is born 
to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” Then the air had 
been filled again with that glorious chant and upon the ears of the 
startled shepherds had fallen these wonderful words: “Glory to 
God in the highest,” etc. Hurriedly the shepherds had risen from 
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their place, and without any hesitation or doubt, or fear for their 
defenceless flocks had set out for this sign given them by the angel. 
And now they had seen it all. There is the Infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes; there is the Virgin Mother, and there is the 
patriarch Joseph. Next to that blessed couple, chosen to be the 
earthly protectors of the Child, these shepherds are. the first wit- 
nesses of the reality of the Incarnation. Is it not most fitting that 
it should be so? That little Infant is the Good Shepherd—He will 
go into the highways and the byways seeking for the sheep that 
have strayed from His flock, or have been carried away by robber 
bands or been devoured by wild beasts. 

Let us ponder these things in our hearts, meditating during these 
blessed days on the wonderful things that have come to pass, and 
resolve so to live that we may be faithful members of the flock of 
Christ, and merit to share with Him in the rewards of eternal life. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Great Heart and Some Little Hearts 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


“Virtue went out from Him.”—Luke, vi, 19. 
In previous conferences, we have seen how the Sacred Heart 
~ failed to draw Judas by the Sermon on the Mount, the while It 
exercised what St. Augustine calls “the tractions of Christ” to- 
' ward the more generous hearts of Peter, Joke, and the other 
Galilean Apostles. 

Among the thousands that heard the beatitudes that memorable 
day, there must have been not a few business men, old flint-locks 
- from the trenches of trade, tax-gatherers like Levi of Capharnaum 
hard by,—men to whom every shekel was the earning of twenty 
shekels at five per cent. per annum. These hard-hearted money- 
changers, hard-headed barterers, and close-fisted traffickers of the 
market-place were illumined in reason, and inspired in will by the 
Sacred Heart as “virtue went out from Him” (Luke, vi, 19). And 
the words that specially went home were these: 


Blessed are they that hunger and thirst for justice; 
They shall have their fill. (Matthew, v, 6.) 
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They went thoughtful home that night, eastward along the shore 





to Capharnaum. Their hearts of flint were melted in the alembie 


of grdce; and sublimated into tenderness of love of reparation, 
The thirst for silver and gold and honor was wondrously trans. 
formed into a thirst for the justice of Jahweh. And when men 
asked why this mighty change, they made reply: “Never spake 
man as that Man speaketh” (John vii, 46). 

What is the justice of Jahweh, for which these softened hearts 
thirsted? It is sanctifying grace and the marvelous galaxy of virtues 
rooted in grace. At justification, this “new creature” (Galatians 
vi, 15) is infused into the soul, expels sin, and is the foundation of 
a new relation of the soul to God. In the Anglo-Saxon version of 
the New Testament, and in pre-Reformation English, that new 
Godward relation of the soul in grace was called righteousness 
But our literature and our language have become hopelessly Protes- 
tant; so we should abominate the word righteousness. It now 
means a relation of the soul to God, which is emotional, strictly 
Protestant, and futile unto salvation. According to Protestants, 
sin is never remitted, nor is grace permanently infused into the 
soul. All that is necessary for salvation is an emotional conviction 
of one’s being saved. This emotional conviction, called “getting 
religion,” makes one feel all right with God. And the feeling of 
all-rightness is the Protestant idea of righteousness. Rather than 
obscure our Catholic teaching, let us use the word justice, for 
which there is authoritative guarantee in the common usage of both 
Scripture and ecclesiastical documents, to designate the “new crea- 
ture” of grace in our souls and the new relation to God which the 
soul enjoys in the supernatural order. 

In that vast multitude on the Hill of the Beatitudes were other 


little hearts, which the great Heart of Jesus vitalized by the super- 


natural virtue that went out from Him. Some doubtless there 
were who had been feeding fat a grudge of old. Others were there 
in all the anguish of overwhelming grief. They wailed for joys 
now past, and for days that were no more. Their dreams were of 
things that might have been; although what might have been, 
might not have been. Great was the grief of such. Dante says: 
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wphere is no greater grief than in time of woe to muse on joy that 


is past.” And, in Locksley Hall, Tennyson well paraphrases : 





This is truth, the poet sings, i 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


While these downcast souls brooded and pined, of a sudden they 
were stayed by grace, as they heard the Saviour say: 


Blessed are the mourners; 
For they shall have comfort. 
(Matthew, v, 4.) 


| Itwas a new idea to them; and ever so simple. Their grief was a 
ioy, a blessing from Jahweh! Homeward they went,—they, too, 
—over the hill to the north, and then a little to the east, where 
Corozain lay; and their gloom was changed to a beam, their misery 
became true joy. Folk wondered at the radiance of men once woe- 
begone. The radioactivity of the Sacred Heart had radiated grace 
and love into those souls. Their frank explanation of the change 
was the simple admission : ““Never spake man as that Man speaketh.”’ 

It were a great mistake to harbor grief, to bewail our failures, 
tobemoan our sorrows. For a while adversity is pang to our feel- 
ings. And we may give vent to our emiotions by outward sign. 
But the reason should never be blinded by sorrow. It should clearly 
dictate to the will the worth of failure. And the will, grace- 
inspired, should keep the emotion of grief within the bounds of 
reason’s dictate. 

Failure may be of far greater worth to us than success. Our 
“pfosperity, successes, and triumphs have a tendency to make us 
self-centered. God wishes us to be God-centered; to use-all things 
as means to bring the soul to Him. In sweet Providence, He al- 
lows natural cause and effect to result in adversity ; so as to preclude 
our making prosperity the end of life; and to bring it fully home to 
us that,-in the great scheme of creation, He alone is the be-all and 
end-all of our few years of pilgrimage on earth. 

Moreover, God sanctified sorrow as a means to true devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. Our Lord bore the most abject humiliation, and 
ended His life in what the world deems to have been consummate 
failure. We cannot imitate Him without a share in this Christ-life 
of adversity. By taking things just as they are, and offering our 
sufferings with love of reparation for the sins of the world, we 
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enter more and more into that mystic union with Jesus which is 
essential to our devotion to His Sacred Heart. 


Who shall sever us from the love of Christ? 
Shall affliction, or anguish, or persecution, 


Or hunger, or nakedness, or danger, or the sword? 


Nay, amidst all these we more than a 
In the might of Him who hath loved u 


ES viii, 35 ff.) 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 
By THE Rev. C. M. THUENTE, O.P. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DEVOTION 

The devotion to the adorable Name of Jesus began in heaven. 
It was practised by the angels before the creation and fall of man, 
“for the Son of God is the Saviour of angels and men,” says St. 
- Bernard—of angels from the beginning of creation, and of men 
from the beginnig of the Incarnation. Therefore, St. Luke, speak- 
ing about the Circumcision, says: “His Name was called Jesus, 
which was called by the angel before He was conceived in 1 the 
womb.” 

Jesus Himself preached the devotion to His Name: “Go, carry 
My Name to all nations.” He desired all nations at all times to 
know it, to be helped by it, and to be saved in it. “Whatsoever you 
shall ask the Father in My Name that will I do.” 

The Catholic Church, as the Acts of the Apostels, the Epistles 
of St. Paul, and the Lives of the Saints show, has always been 
mindful of this command and request of her Divine Founder. She 
has always preached the unsearchable riches of that Name; she 
has always prayed in that Name. The devotion to the Holy Name 
became the object of a special confraternity. 

The 13th century is the century which Dr. James J. Walsh, a 
learned American layman, calls and proves to be the greatest, be- 
cause of its great rulers as St. Louis of-France and St. Ferdinand 
of Spain; because of its great Popes as Innocent III. toward the 
beginning, and St. Gregory X. towards the end of the century; 
because of its scholars as St. Thomas of Aquin, Blessed Albert the 
Great, St. Bonaventure; because of its great poets and artists as 
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Dante; because of its universities and magnificent cathedrals. As 
David of old led thousands of well-trained singers into the great 
Temple of Solomon to praise the name of Jehovah singing, “Praise 
the Lord, ye children, praise ye the name of the Lord, blessed be 
the name of the Lord from henceforth now and forever’; so at 
the Council of Lyons, the greatest men of the greatest century 
decreed that a special devotion to the Name of God and Jesus 
Christ should be preached and practiced to fill the great cathedrals 
of all centuries in Europe; to fill every heart and every home with 
the “Praised be Jesus Christ,” “Blessed be the Name of Jesus.” 

A saint of God is the “wise man who builds his house upon a 
rock” and not upon the sand. The rains and floods and winds of 
time do not destroy his work. The spiritual buildings of a St. 
Dominic and a St. Francis, their threefold religious Orders still 
stand. The cathedrals of the ages of faith remain the admiration 
of the modern world. The works of Dante and St. Thomas of 
Aquin continue to inspire and guide the learned, and the Holy 
Name Society of the century of faith keeps up its mission with 
youthful vigor and fervor in our century of infidelity. 

The origin of the Holy Name devotion and of the Holy Name 
Society teach us important lessons. Christ Himself commanded 
us to pray in His Name. All Christians must pray in that Name. 
Christ Himself commanded His disciples to carry that Name to all 
nations—to the Gentiles and to the children of Israel. All, know- 
ing and loving that adorable Name, must possess an apostolic spirit 
and spread the devotion. Since the Society of the Holy Name was 
started, not by a private member of the Church‘nor by a religious 
community, but by the Church herself in the golden age of her his- 
tory, at a general Council enjoying a special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and since many of the Popes, including our present Holy 
Father, Pope Benedict XV., have recommended the society to the 
whole Church, and have granted great indulgences to encourage 
the faithful to join and reward its loyal members, every pastor 
will do well to organize it in his parish, and every man in the parish 
will do well to join as soon as possible. 

“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” writes 
St. Paul to the Philippians. We may say to all the members of the 
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Catholic Church, “Let this mind be in yow which is in the Church.” 
The mind of the Church is always correct, noble and salutary. The 
man who entertains the views of the Church, on any and every im- 
portant question, has correct, enlightened views. There are some 
who say, “I do not believe in these church societies.” Such men 
have not the mind of the Church. They oppose their little, narrow, 
inexperienced minds to the great, broad, almost infallible mind of 
the Church. They are wrong, they injure themselves by following 
their narrow ideas, and injure others by spreading their wrong 
ideas. In such practical, disciplinary matters, even as in matters 
of faith and morals, we may say, Roma locuta, res finita. ‘Rome 
has spoken, the question is settled.” Rome has spoken and told 
us that religious societies like that of the Holy Name are good for 
all. No member of the Church can question the advisability of 
organizing or joining such a society. 


The origin of the Holy Name Society in the cathedral of Lyons, 
where Pope Gregory, a saint, surrounded by the cardinals, prelates 
and doctors of the Christian world, “judged it proper to persuade 
the faithful to demonstrate more reverence for that Name above 
all Names” indicates the purely religious character and sublime 
catholicity and universality of the Society. It is not a simple 
pledge to avoid profanity. It is not a local, pious, parish union 
agreeing to receive Holy Communion together and frequently. It 
is a Confraternity. The Church uses the title “Confraternity” in 
the official prayers of the reception and profession of members. It 
would seem to be more proper to say “Holy Name Confraternity” 
than “Holy Name Society.” Organized pious unions or sodalities 
which have for their purpose the furtherance of divine worship, 
the Church calls “Confraternities.” The Holy Name Confrater- 


“nity, furthering and defending the adoration of the Name of God 


and of Jesus Christ, is among the oldest and greatest and most 
sacred of all confraternities. The purpose of all its members has 


~ been, is, and always must be, privately and collectively, to glorify 


God. His glory is our salvation’ The more we work for His 
glorification, the more shall we participate in that glory and enjoy 
the Beatific Vision. 





























Book Rebiews 


The Problem of Reunion. By Leslie J. Walker, S.J... M.A. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York.) 


Father Walker, formerly professor of Philosophy at Stonyhurst College, 
grved as a chaplain to the British army for four years during the Great 
War. Thrown into the company of soldiers of every belief and no belief, 
and maintaining friendly relations with Anglican and non-Conformist 
ministers, the old subject of the reunion of the Churches was constantly 
brought to his attention. “The desire of a world-wide and united Church 
is growing stronger every day, and though it appeals to men mainly as an 
ideal, they admit that the Church that is world-wide and one must of 
necessity be included.” The author, however, is no dreamer. Although the 
war brought about a more friendly spirit among the various sects, reunion 
is still in the dim and distant future. “Reunion with Rome is undoubtedly 
for the majority of Englishmen and Scotsmen a long way off, but it is also 
undoubtedly much nearer than it was fifty years or ten years ago.” 

To correct the errors of past controversies the author has written this 
volume. In seven essays he discusses such questions as: the need of re- 
union, the nature of the problem, the reformation in England, the Anglican 
claims, and the Roman Catholic position. His chapters dealing with the 
revolt of Henry VIII. and the subsequent introduction of Protestant prin- 
ciples by Somerset and Cranmer are particularly interesting. Protestant 
writers have persistently maintained that the destruction of the Catholic 
Church in England was necessary to win back freedom of conscience and 
to restrain the tyranny of Rome. Such writers as Gasquet, Gairdner and 
Meyer have shown the absurdity of these claims and have told the true 
story of the cupidity and dishonesty of the innovators. That the church 
founded by Cranmer and his associates preserved the teachings and cere- 
monies introduced by St. Augustine is another fallacy taught by many 
English controversionalists. Father Walker disproves these claims from the 
writings and opinions of the founders and the ceremonies actually pre- 
scribed and practised in the new worship. ‘ 

It is a well-written volume, accurate and learned. Non-Catholics may 
not agree with all the author’s conclusions, yet every thinking man will 
find food for reflection in his statements. To the Catholic reader it will 
be both pleasing and profitable. It shows the heroism of the Catholics of 
England and will stimulate him to pray for reunion, that in the near future 
there may be but one fold and one shepherd. : 


Towards the Dawn. By Connor Galway. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York.) 


This beautiful story treats of the present crisis in Ireland and gives a 
vivid picture of the Ulster troubles and the Easter week revolution of 1916. 
The heroine, Dympna, rejects the advuuces of an Orange officer and 
tetires to a convent as a sacrifice for her country’s success. Released, 
because she lacks vocation, she reaches Dublin on the eve of the out- 
break and takes a prominent part in the siege. Sent on a mission to the 
north she is captured and imprisoned, and learns that her old friend and 
his son Seumas has been exécuted. Her former lover, wounded and dying, 
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again makes advances, but she rejects them and he dies. While wandering 
through the woods she meets Seumas, miraculously returned, and her joy 
is complete. It is a well-written story which graphically describes the 
intolerance of Ulster and the determination of the Irish people to achieve 
their independence. 


Some Aspects of International Christianity. By John Kelman. (The 
Abingdon Press, New York.) 


These lectures were delivered at De Pauw University, to prove: “That 
the Christian religion is the only solution of the complex and baffling 
problems of the day, and that it has to do mightily with all the world’s 
movements.” Although in his treatment of the subject the author enun- 
ciates many beautiful and convincing truths, he mars the book by such 
statements as, “The dogma of Transubstantiation was invented by literalists 
because Jesus before his death said at the last supper, “This is my body,’” 
and, “the Wales of the Arthurian Cycle, Dante’s Florence and Elizabeth’s 
England all reveal the noblest spirits combining the two ideals,” i. e,, 
religion and patriotism. His admiration for the Puritan stock, “the leaven” 
of our national life, and his attempts to hold George II]. responsible for 
the unjust treatment of the American colonists and to minimize English 
treachery during the Civil War are perversions of history. 


The Religious Consciousness. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The purpose of the author in writing this book is clearly stated in the 
preface: “To describe the religious consciousness and to do so without 
having any point in view.” He admits that his own theories of religion 
and philosophy differ from some of -his conclusions, yet he subordinates 
his own views to the experiences he finds in authors and individuals. In 
an honest effort to accord all sects fair treatment, he has examined al! 
religious bodies and their beliefs. “In order not to be confined to the 
American Protestant point of view, I have seen what I could of Roman_ 
Catholicism in Europe, and of Hinduism and Buddhism in India, Burma ~ 
and Ceylon.” He speaks kindly words of Catholicism and the Mass, her 
care of children and her devotion to prayer, but unfortunately faith is 
lacking, so that he cannot grasp the inner nature of her worship, nor the 
true meaning of her teachings. Beauty of ritual and ceremony is not the 
mark of the true Church, although the author seems to prefer ritual to 
faith. “A union of the churches which should banish or even decrease the 
present diversity of ritual would be a real misfortune.” Christ founded 
one Church and all men must listen to her voice if they wish to obtain eter- 
nal salvation. “One Lord, one faith, one baptism” was the rule laid down by 


St. Paul. The evolution of the centuries cannot change the truth of this 
formula. 


Europe and the Faith. By Hilaire Belloc. (The Paulist Press, New 
York.) ; 


The alignment of the nations during the European war has aroused a 
bitter controversy—opponents of Christianity maintaining that the teachings 
of Christ are obsolete and failures, and that religious bias was a con- 
tributing cause of the mighty upheaval. The author refutes these idle 
statements and shows that “The aristocratic pelicy of England, the despot- 
ism of Russia and Prussia,” national jealousy and disregard of religion 
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brought about the dreadful struggle. “The Great War was a clash between 
an uneasy New Thing, which desired to live its own distorted life anew and 
separate from Europe and the old Christian rock.” This New Thing in its 
morals is the effect of that great storm wherein three hundred years ago 
Europe made shipwreck and was split into two. In a series of brilliant 
chapters he treats of the establishment of Christianity and the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and, unlike the conclusions of Gibbon and Harnack, shows 
that the religion of Christ spread through the Roman world—“not because 
the Jews were widely dispersed, but because the intellect of antiquity and 
especially the Roman intellect accepted it in its maturity,” and that the 
faith was not the cause of her decline, “but rather the conservator of all 
that could be conserved.” The old prejudiced theories’ of the formation of 
the modern nations, the myths and legends concerning the Middle Ages, the 
fanciful reasons for the birth and spread of the Pseudo-Reformation are 
examined fairly and rejected. The revolt of Henry VIII. against Rome, 
and the subsequent introduction of Calvinistic tenets bringing destruction 
to the Church of St. Augustine, are honestly and historically treated, and 
the real character of the innovators revealed. The chapters dealing with 
England and Ireland are singularly clear and devoid of all religious bias, 
and throw a vivid light on the darkness which enveloped these events for 
three hundred years. The book is convincing, every fact is authenticated, 
and all idle evidence is omitted. It is a splendid work and should be in the 
hands of every student who admires fairness and loves truth. 


The Religion of Juda. By John Bayne Ascham. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York.) 


This is the second number of “The Kingdom of God Series,” and a com- 
panion volume to “The Religion of Israel.” It traces the Hebrew cult 
from Rehoboam to the Machabees, and explains the religious and political 
changes in the Kingdom of Juda. Secular history is not forgotten and the 
book will be useful to students of the Old Testament. Its brevity and 
simplicity will induce the busy reader to spend an hour over its pages. 


The Brides of Christ. By Mother Mary Potter, Foundress of the Little 
Company of Mary. (Matre & Company, Chicago.) 


This little book is intended primarily for Sisters, yet it will prove useful 
for all who desire to make progress in the spiritual life. The authoress has 
drawn on the great masters of spirituality for abundant material and sup- 
plies copious quotations from the Sacred Scriptures. It is simply written 
and should appeal even to the humblest reader. An appreciation of Mother 
Mary, written for The Month, by Ruth Lindsay, is prefixed as an introduc- 
tion. Every convent should have a copy of this interesting work. 


The Story of Hildebrand, St. Gregory VII. By E. Wilmot Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


“IT have loved justice and hated iniquity, and therefore I die in exile,” 
were the last words of Gregory VII. Yet for thirty-six years he was the 
ruling power in Rome, and for twelve years sat on the throne of Peter. He 
freed the Church from civil interference, asserted the rights of the clergy, 
ended the bondage of investiture, and brought Henry, humble and repentent, 
to Canossa. Hostile princes assailed him, anti-popes were raised up to 
oppose him, Rome was invaded and sacked, yet he finally broke the power 
of civil rulers in ecclesiastical matters and reformed the clergy. 
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The author has told the story of the humble monk of Cluny briefly but/ 
clearly. He has omitted all superfluous matter and gives the reader an 
impartial picture of the great Pontiff and his times. To know Hildebrand 
and his achievements is the key to the troubles of the Church during the 
Middle Ages. Every reader and student should peruse this work with care 
and diligence. It is an-honorable and worthy addition to the series, “The 
Heroes of the Church.” 


The American Red Cross in the Great War. By Henry P. Davison. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


The chairman of the War Council of the American Red Cross tells the 
story of its achievements during the European war with a wealth of detail 
drawn from the archives of the organization. More than thirty million 
Americans enrolled in the Red Cross and contributed to its treasury, and 
thousands crossed the seas to care for the sick and wounded soldiers and 
to cheer the survivors to noble deeds. This history is well told in this 
scholarly volume. Catholics should be interested in this recital, as the 
society was founded by a Catholic, and priests and people were well 
represented on its rolls. In addition probably forty per cent. of the soldiers 
were members of the true faith. 


A Service of Love in War Times. By Rufus M. Jones. (The. Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


The Society of Friends, though opposed to bearing arms and shedding 
blood, was loyal and true during the dark days of the great struggle. 
They contributed generously of their wealth, and sent many members to 
labor in various capacities in the war work. The author tells the story of 
their deeds with pride but without exaggeration, enumerating the many 
sacrifices made by his co-religionists. It is a well-written narrative and 
proves conclusively that, while the Friends were true to their religious 
principles, they were good citizens and amply did their share. to bring 
about an honorable peace. 

































Mountains of Help. By Marie St. S. Ellerker, O.S.D. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York.) 


These meditations are drawn from the Gospels and depict various inci- 
dents in the life of Christ. They are especially intended for Corpus 
: Christi and its octave. Religious will find them helpful and inspiring and - 
the laity can use them with pleasure and profit. Father Plater, S.J., fur- 
nishes an interesting introduction. 






f Living Temples. 
i York.) 
This interesting meditation book is intended primarily for the boys of 
q Dominic’s parish, but every Christian can use it with profit and unction, 
q The subjects deal with every-day occurrences and the language is so simple 


and beautiful and the thoughts so fascinating, that every reader will find 
pleasure in perusing its pages. 


By Bede Jarrett, O.P. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 





Medieval Medicine. By James J. Walsh, M.D., K.C.St.G. (A. & C. Black, 
Ltd., London.) 


Dr. Walsh’s' book deals with his favorite topic—the Middle Ages. 
Few living scholars know this period so well. In his other great works, 
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“The Thirteenth the Greatest of Centuries,” “The Century of Columbus,” 
and “Makers of Modern Medicine,” he has exposed and refuted the false- 
hoods and errors of years and shows conclusively that the so-called Dark 
Ages were not centuries of intellectual stagnation, but. busy years in which 
the foundations of modern progress were substantially laid. In this new 
volume he shows the interest displayed by the,medical men of that time 
in the scientific care of the sick and disabled, and that their enthusiasm for 
architecture and literature was equalled by their devotion to medicine and 
surgery. The,famous schools at Montpellier and Salerno are examined and 
their curricula compared with those of the modern universities. Various 
operations are described and explained and the Materia Medica discussed. 
Medical education for women is not a product of the present century but 
of these maligned Middle Ages; and hospitals flourished under the patronage 
of the Church and with the protection of the Popes. Many other well- 
authenticated facts are found in this well-prepared volume. The entire 
reading public in general, and the medical profession in particular, owe a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Walsh for his painstaking research. ¢ 


The Right Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick, O.P., Founder of the Domini- 
cans in the United States, Pioneer Missionary in Kentucky, Apostle of Ohio, 
First Bishop of Cincinnati. By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M. 
(The Dominicana, Washington, D.C.; Frederick Pustet Co.. New York 
and Cincinnati.) e 


Father O’Daniel has given the reading public not only an excellent 
biography of his fellow Dominican, the sainted Bishop of Cincinnati, but 
also a sketch of Catholicity in Maryland, and an authentic account of its 
foundation in Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio. He shows clearly and 
accurately, without exaggeration or bias, the unselfish labors and apostolic 
sufferings of the early missionaries who laid the foundation of the faith in 
the wild tracts west of the Alleghanies. In addition, he tells the story of 
the/ coming of the first little band of Dominicans to our shores, and the 
establishment of the Order in the republic. 

Bishop Fenwick was a pious and humble friar. He joyfully laid down 
the honors of office as a superior, and cheerfully traversed tHe wilderness 
preaching the word of God, administering the Sacraments to the scattered 
flock. His diligence and sacrifice brought him unsought and unwelcome 
dignities. He preferred the cross of the missionary to the crozier of the 
episcopate. Yet, humble and obedient, he bowed to the voice of authority 
and accepted the burden of the bishopric. His cathedral was rude and 
unadorned, his priests few, his resources meagre, his people widely scat- 
tered. As in missionary years, he rode through the virgin forests, crossed 
angry streams seeking his distant children, cheering the lonely watchers 
at the outposts. Misunderstanding saddened his days, poverty was his con- 
stant companion. Yet in spite of every obstacle he laid the corner stone of 
religion solidly and deeply, and the present dioceses and parishes of the 
Middle West are monuments to his untiring zeal and heroic labors. 

The establishment of the Dominican Order was another eventful epoch 
in his career and in the history of American Catholicity. From the humble 
station at St. Rose have sprung the many churches, convents and schools of 
the sons and daughters of St. Dominic, who have contributed so much to 
the growth and development of the true faith in the United States. 
Although reluctant to remain as superior, and joyful when the honor passed 
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to his colleague, yet the meed of praise for the introduction of the Friar 
Preachers must be laid at the feet of the humble Edward Dominic 
Fenwick. 

Father O’Daniel has done his work well. He writes in the true historic 
style. His volume is a welcome addition to American Catholic history and 
deserves an honorable place in every Catholic library. 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. By Enid Dinnis. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


Although the author’s foreword warns the reader that this story “does 
not pretend to be history,” yet a perusal of its pages reveals that it is an 
excellent historical novel, built around the life and adventures of the 
Venerable Edward Coleman, Cambridge graduate, convert to the true 
faith, and martyr during the reign of Charles II. It shows clearly the 
position of Catholics in England during the days of the so-called Popish 
plot. A priest was a felon, Mass was an abomination, Catholicity a for- 
bidden cult. Although myriad spies were employed to root out the last 
vestiges of the old religion, yet the Catholics were heroic and loyal, 
meeting by stealth, disdaining arrest, imprisonment and death. The well- 
known character of the King, weak and vacillating, anxious to show favor 
to the persecuted Catholics, yet fearful lest he lose his crown, his inter- 
mittent fits of tolerance and bigotry are clearly shown. Betrayed by the 
monarch whom he loyally served, Edward Coleman died a hero. Charles 
was snatched from the burning on his death-bed. It is a well-written 
story and follows the historical data very closely. 


Joan of Arc—Soldier and Saint. By I. A. Taylor. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York.) 


This little volume is intended especially for the young and for the more 
mature readers who have neither the time nor the inclination to read the 
longer and more learned volumes depicting the life and the achievements of 
Joan of Arc. All controversial matter has been omitted, and only the 
important events of her career related. Yet all the salient facts have been 
recorded. The language is simple and clear, and will be intelligible to 
every reader, even the humblest. It is a welcome addition to the literature 
treating of this heroine and saint. 


Biology for High Schools. By Smallwood, Reveley, Bailey. 


“Biology for High Schools” was written to show the close relationship of 
the science of biology to human life. A special feature of the book is the 
thorough treatment of the practical side of biology, with reference to the 
prevention of disease, particularly in its epidemic forms, through sanitation 
and right living. 

It consists of four parts: I. Animal biology; II. Plant biology; III. Hu- 
man biology ; IV. General biology. 

It contains 139 illustrations, all of them well chosen and first-class as to 
their execution. The book is full of data which cannot fail to interest and 


to instruct all those who will read or peruse it. 


Everyday Chemistry. By Alfred Vivian, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the Ohio State University. 


This work is intended for the use of High Schools. Its object is to teach 
“The science and art of chemistry as applied to everyday life, with special 
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emphasis on housstold economies, soil fertility, and the relation of chemistry 
to plant and animal production.” It is eminently practical, and yet suffi- 
ciently theoretical; “while the outstanding feature is its treatment of the 
applications of chemistry, inorganic and organic, the presentation is based 
on a brief study of the elements and their important compounds and reac- 
tions.” Such is the scheme, and it has been fulfilled in the most satisfactory 
way. The work does not exhibit the dryness that could be expected in a 
treatise of chemistry, and we think that even many who are no longer stu- 
dents will peruse it with utility and pleasure. 


Essentials of Latin for Beginners. By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal 
of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This book is designed to prepare pupils in a thorough fashion to read 
Caesar’s Gallic War. It means of course that it will enable them to read 
and understand any Latin writing that does not present more difficulties of 
syntax and construction than Caesar’s Commentaries; that it can prepare 
them to understand what we can call the Latin of the Church, the classical 
works of the Catholic theologians; philosophers, ascetic authors, etc. .. . 
Hence this book can be recommended for the use of our young clerics. It is 
composed with great accuracy and competence, finely edited, made attractive 
by numerous illustrations which picture vividly the various aspects of the 
life of the ancient Rome. 


The Art of Interesting. Its Theory and Practise. By the Rev. Francis 
P. Donnelly, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


To speak interestingly, to write cogently, is the ambition of every edu- 
cated man and woman. Unfortunately, many orators and preachers fail to 
attain this goal, and many writers with good talents and excellent education 
are doomed to mediocrity in their chosen profession, because both tongue 
and pen are dull and uninteresting. Father Donnelly gives some splendid 
advice to speakers and writers, both lay and clerical, warning them against 
conventionality and triteness, and recommending modern forms of language 
- and thought without eccentricity or vulgarity. Several chapters are devoted 
to an analysis of the methods of such successful writers and speakers as 
Cardinal Newman, Father Pardow, Macaulay, and Father Tabb. The 
academic style of Newman, the popular style of Pardow, the imaginative 
style of Tabb, the journalistic style of Macaulay are considered, and their 
various points of strength or weakness noted. It is a work that should be 
on the desk of every priest, that its principles may guide him in expounding 
the word of God to his people. It should be a “Vade Mecum” for the lay- 
man who is eager to succeed as a public speaker. It will be a guide for the 
ambitious literateur, or the embryonic critic, who dreams of literary honors. 
The final chapters deal with the imagination, warning against the common 
faults of many writers and speakers, furnishing exercises for developing 
that faculty. It is a philosophy of rhetoric for every student who desires to 
cultivate a good English style. 


A Book of Boyhoods From Chaucer to Mac Dowell. By Eugenie M. 
Fryer. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


In this charming volume the authoress has given a delightful pen-picture 
of the boyhoods of many of the world’s heroes, from Chaucer to our own 
Theodore Roosevelt. Artists, explorers, poets, statesmen, warriors, are 
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included in this anthology of glory. Selecting as her shibboleth “the boy 
is father of the man,” she hopes to inculcate in the hearts of young America 
the same ambition which fired these famous boys and made them immortal 
in the world’s history. Several Catholic names are included in the lig: 
Chaucer, Leonardo da Vinci, Balboa, La Salle, Joffre, and Foch. Although 
these heroes were selected as examples of superior attainments, it is unfor. 
tunate that other names most worthy of places in this hall of fame haye 
been omitted; St. Francis of Assissi, St. Francis Xavier, Pope Gregory VIL, 
Saint Louis IX. of France, Columbus, Fathers Marquette and Jogues, 
Dongan and Charles Carroll of Carrollton—to select only a few from the 
many who have indelibly written their names on the annals of humanity, 
The authoress has been uniformly fair in her treatment of Catholics, except 
in occasional references, notably in the story of da Vinci, page 19, and the 
career of Balboa, page 26. Yet in spite of these occasional blemishes—the 
result of early training or failure to consult unbiassed authors—which 
detract. from the excellence of the work, the volume is well designed and 
well executed and should be an inspiration to the youth of America. 





A Greek Grammar for Colleges. By Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D. (Amer. 
ican Book Co., New York.) , 


Dr. Goodwin’s successor at Harvard has given us a grammar of classical 
Greek that is in many respects reminiscent of the former’s standard work. 
There is the same spirit of true scholarship, joined with a sound teaching 
method. But the new book is far from being a needless repetition. It isa 
full three hundred pages larger, and is correspondingly more ample in 
matter. 

The first impression one gets from the book is that of adequacy. The 
student of the classic authors is provided with a generous armory of gram- 
matical information. More notable, however, is the restraint put on the 
author’s erudition for the sake of scholars not so well equipped. Dr. Smyth 
is preeminent as an authority on the morphology of the Greek dialects, but 
in his grammar he appears more the professor than the savant, and sub- 
ordinates his specialty to the end in view. Part II, on Inflection, is orderly 
and complete. Unity of presentation is much furthered by the relegation of 
Homeric and dialectic forms to footnotes. Syntax follows the traditional 
lines, and is illustrated by copious citations from a wide range of Greek 
authors, and frequent allusions to parallel English usage. Those bugbears 


of college men, the particles, are treated with conspicuous nicety and clear- 
ness. 


The judicious use of fine but legible type prevents the cumbersomeness 
that might be looked for in a work so thorough. The typography through- 
out is excellent. 

On the whole, Dr. Smyth’s grammar is a most welcome addition to the 
meagre library of scientific general studies in its subject. It is frankly for 
college use and perhaps would be a little out of place in hands of a beginner, 
but for students ready to read Greek rather than to stumble through it, it 
would be hard to find anything better. High School teachers who are not 
satisfied to be una hora doctiores would do well to keep it within reach. 
They would do well, too, to take from it one valuable lesson, often much 
needed: it is not good to overburden a Greek course with minutiae; it is 
better to follow Dr. Smyth and drive hard on fundamentals. 






